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Once in the wood 
there fop 800d! 


Don’t run the risk of wood deterioration and let 
~ yourself in for the crippling cost of replacement. 

Use Cuprinol Wood Preservers on all woodwork 

to give it long lasting protection against Dry Rot 

and Wood-boring Insects. 

te CUPRINOL GREEN DIP Specially for dipping seed 


boxes, stakes, canes, wooden labels, etc. Supplied 
40 gallon drums. 


bulb 
and 


» Clear canbe painted over. Green Cuprinol must be used for 
timber in contact with growing plants, 

Xe CUPRINOL HEAVY-DUTY 8ROWN For protection of exterior 
timber only. Ideal for fenaes, sheds, posts, etc., which do not 
come in contact with piant life, 

Information and advice om all preservation problems 
are available from The Cuprinol Preservation Centre. 
Please write or te — 


CUPRINOL LTD 


DEPT, 48, TERMINAL HOUSE, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1, Tel: SLOane 9274 
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CUPRINOL GREEN - CLEAR DARK BROWN Use these to 
stop Dry Rot outbreaks and to protect against decay and dia 
woodworm. Can be varnished or polished, and Green and 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


SEEDSMEN 


BULBS 


BOWL ana “GARDEN 


CULTURE 
‘BULBS AND LAWNS’ CATALOGUE 


(FREE ON REQUEST) 
Bulbs for forcing and Garden Culture, Sweet Peas and Lawn Grass Seeds, for 
Autumn sowing, Hardy Plants, Fruit Trees. Garden Tools and Horticultural 
etc. 


134 ReGent Srreet, 
129 Horsorn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


Index Kewensis 
SUPPLEMENT XII 
covering the period 1951-5 
Compiled at the Herbarium of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew 
755. net 


The Families of Flowering 
Plants 


Volume I: DICOTYLEDONS 
Volume II: MONOCOTYLEDONS 
Arranged according to a system based on their 
probable phylogeny by 
J. HUTCHINSON 


Late Keeper of Museums of Botany, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 


Second edition, two volumes 
£7. 7s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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KEEP IT OUT WITH 


SYLGLAS 


GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 


Weatherproofing . . . waterproofing . . . in- 
doors or outdoors—Sylglas is the answer. 
Sealing, lagging, caulking—for use on win- \ 
dows, roofs, drainpipes, gutters, maintaining greenhouses, sheds, caravans, etc. 
Sylglas for any sealing purpose—the 100% waterproof product of 30 years’ experience. 
30 ft. rolls 1” wide—2 9d. 
1h” wide—4/14d. 
Other widths up to 4” wide in }” steps, pro rata. 
Get Sylglas from Seedsmen, Hardware & Builders’ Merchants, and Departmental Stores. 
If you have any waterproofing problems we shall be glad to help and give you advice 


THE SY LGLAS COMPANY 


81 Knight’s Hill, West Norwood, London, S.E. 27 
Tel: GiPsy Hill 4247 (5 lines) Telegrams: Snowwhite, London, $.£.27 


Life is much easier with a 


Tarpen 


Back-break and tedious time-wasting are 
things of the past with the Tarpen Electric 
Hedge Cutter. Weighing only 6 Ib., its 
well guarded reciprocating biades give 
the clean secateur cut approved by pro- 
fessional gardeners. 

Price: from £17. 10s. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient 
electric machine of its kind on the market. It gives you fast, close 
cutting of grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers 
and motor scythes. Price: from £13.10s. (P.T. extra) 


Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these machines and the Tarpen 
Hoe/Tiller and Chain Saws, etc., tools that are REALLY built for the job. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


26 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
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Penguin Handbooks 


Recently Published 


ROCK GARDENS 
By E, B. ANDERSON, late President, Alpine Garden Society 
A useful volume on the making of rock gardens and the propagation and planting of rock 
plants. A comprehensive descriptive list of recommended plants based on the author’s 
experience is given. 
Fully illustrated. Price gs., by post ss. 9d. 

“An admirable, practical and inexpensive book, written by an expert with fifty years experience 
behind him.’ _V. Sackville-West in ‘The Observer’. 

‘The third in the series of handbooks . . . and many will consider it the best so far.’ ‘Times 
Literary Supplement.’ 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL FLOWERS 
By A. P. BALFour, V.M.H. 
An extra large volume with over 150 illustrations. 
Price 6s., by post 7s. 
‘This outstanding book . . . is, 1 consider, one of the best of its kind ever written. 1 only wish I 
could have had this valuable book over sixty years ago, when | first started to learn my annuals.’ 
Fred Streeter in ‘Books of the Month’. 

“Could one expect more favourable auspices than A.P.B. and R.H.S. teamed up? And where could 
a gardener obtain better value for 6s.?_ Search me!’ Clarence Elliott in ‘Illustrated London News.’ 
Obtainable from THE SECRETARY 

FHE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
é, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


THE 


RUSTLESS 
GREENHOUSE 


Supplied in three widths, 10’ 0”, 
8’ 3” and 6’ 3” and extensible to any 
length. All sizes are available in 
modified form, designed for 
erection on 2’ 6” dwarf walis. A FEW EXAMPLES 


Made from heavy rolled steel sec- 
tions completely rust-proofed by 
Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily erected 8’ 3” 10’ 3” 0.0 | PRESENT ‘CADET’ 


and supplied complete with glass, pA A 4 A 10.0 | OWNERS can extend 
their greenhouses by 


putty, glazing clips and foundation 10’ 0” 18” 9” 


lugs. Can be seen at leading London *(as illustrated) the addition of 6, 8 & 
The prices of Dwarf Wall types are 10 ft : 
Stores and at Agents throughout | about 10% less than glass-to-ground . units. 


the country. _ ten Prices from £16.0.0. 


DEFERRED TERMS Send for details to: 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING GO. LTD. 


Free delivery England and Wales Horticultural Department C, Witham, Essex 
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for Quality 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


to Leading 
orticulturists for over 


20 YEARS 


Finest Yellow Fibrous Kettering Loam as 


For 67 years, Strawson’s have been building up a exhibited at the Chelsea Show. Also John 
reputation based not only on the sheer perfection Innes Composts, Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
of their Greenhouses but also on the personal service ) dN ham Marl. Q cial 
they offer to each individual client. Mr. Strawson SRE TOF any 
himself arranges a Persona! Survey of Inspection on quantity, delivered by Rail or Road Trans- 
request anywhere at short notice. No Strawson RS port to your door, or loaded on your own 
Greenhouse is built which has not been specially Series vou eaten. 

designed to suit all requirements. Horticulturists 
and enthusiasts throughout the country have come Special terms for Horticultural Societies. 
to praise and recommend the craftsmanship and 
worthiness of Strawson Greenhouses. 


Write or phone 
L CO. LTD. (DEPT.RHS 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON (Ref. 2/8) resins 


HORLEY, SURREY Tei. 130 


DEMON, SHAY ROTOGARDENER 120 and LIMITED 


WOLSELEY MERRY TILLER 
offer 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES | 


renowned for quality and reliability 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are now obtainable on the newest Malling- 
Merton rootstocks. In addition the tried 
and tested E.M. VII and IX are available. 


Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 

Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 


RAKE SCARIFIER, SPIKER SLITTER included. 
TURF AERATOR ( 


Hlustreted 
Incorporating the Pacent Resilient Fruit Nursery Depe. }.R.H. 
Full details from the Patentees (Tet Mens) HANTS 


W. HARGREAVES a Co. 
CHEADLE, CHESHIRE = Phone GATiey 4262 


| STRAWSON | 
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HALL GUARANTEED 
ANTI-ROT 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES 


Last Longer - Look Better ! 
NO PAINT NEEDED - MORTICED 
AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £13.15.0 


NO DEPOSIT. First payment 

with order and balance over 
GREENHOUSES = ee 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 

from £19.0.0 


REE DELIVERY 
Write today for Super Catalogue showing Cedarwood m 
FRE in full ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD- 44 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE: KENT 


clon tt! 


The ‘Swing’ all-purpose WATER 
CART provides abundant capacity for 
water, manure, ectc., without waste. 
Light, easy to handle—but very sturdily 
constructed. Tips easily. Heavily Gal- 
vanized Container, Welded Tubular 
Steel Frame, Solid or Pneumatic Rub- 
ber Tyred or Unbreakable All-Steel 
Wheels. Countless uses—for carrying 
liquids and solids. 


on, Des. 
6-sizes—15 to §0 gallons. No. 854724) 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, 
Suttons and all good horticultural sundriesmen. 


alfred allen & son LTD 


LOWER GORNAL, Nr. DUDLEY 
London Office : 23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. TEL : MONARCH 2978 
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BLOM’S BULBS 


EVIDENCE 
OF 
TRADITIONAL QUALITY 


* 


PLEASE APPLY FOR CATALOGUE 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. 
(OF HOLLAND) 


* 


Leavesden, WATFORD, 
Hertfordshire 


GROWERS OF FINE BULBS 
SINCE 1870 


SANGRAL 
TOMATO 
SPECIAL 


The perfect ‘feed’ for 
RING CULTURE 


* 


Strength to feed: Add one dessert 
spoon to one gallon of water. One 
gallon feeds three to four plants. 
Feed once weekly. 


Bottles 2/3, 3/9. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Half-galion 15/- 


anton’ 


SOVEREIGN 


THE CREAM OF STRAWBERRIES 


Since 1860 Laxton’s have been Strawberry plant 
specialists and their world famous Royal Sovereign 
remains unchallenged as the super-flavoured berry. 
Finest quality Pot-Grown plants for fruiting the 
first season. Ready mid-August. Per doz. 25/-: Per 
50 85/-: Per 100 145 - Packing and carriage paid. 


Laxton's new Strawberry catalogue offering Royal 
Sovereign and all other worth-while sorts together 
with lots of useful information free and post free. 
Send! or your copy now. 
LAXTON BROS (Nurse en) LTD 
BRAMPTON ° HUNTI DON 


Reminder 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 

The period when potted plants in bud 
and bloom are available is MAY TO 
SEPTEMBER, and our Gold Medal 
Collection of named varieties has again 
been augmented with some thrilling new 
varieties from the U.S.A. 
Assuredly 

THE FINEST COLOURS 

THE BEST GROWERS 

THE MOST FLORIFEROUS 
and the 


CLEANEST STOCK 
are those offered by 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SPECIALISTS 
NOTTINGHAM 


Descriptive List of over 50 varieties. Natural colour 
plate and cultural instructions. Price 6d., plus 3d. 
postage. 
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C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


“The IDEAL” 
ALL-CEDAR 


Greenhouse 


This 8 ft. by 6 ft. Greenhouse is con- 
structed of Western Red Cedar. It is 
supplied in complete sections for ease 
of erection and may be glazed, if re- 
quired, before delivery. It is the IDEAL 
Greenhouse for the small garden and 
is just one of a wide range of All-Cedar 
Greenhouses for all purposes. 


Painting Unnecessary Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 


crops. Three types—General, 
Tomato Special and Flower 
Special. Sold everywhere in 
2/- and 3/9 bottles. 
New 1-gall. 
Polythene Container 24/- 
Automatic Diluter 24/- 


Also half gall. 15/- carr. paid. 
LIQUINURE SALES 


EXE 
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Left): Potatoes sprayed with ‘Dithane’ in order to give (Right): The ravages of potato blight—note bare stems. 
hem full protection from blight and to stimulate growth ‘Dithane’ would have prevented this, and kept the haulms 
at the same time—note healthy foliage. green and the plants healthy. 


A MAJOR ADVANCE IN PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 


Dithane is one of the finest organic fungicides and is now used most extensively throughout 
the world. It is extremely successful as a preventative of rust, black spot on roses, peach 
leaf curl, blight and many other plant diseases. Dithane stimulates plant growth. It is safe to 
use. Unlike many other fungicides there is no risk of harmful effect on the plant. 


Trade Mark of 
ROHM & HAAS Co. 
Philodelphia 


No. 1 drum, 4/- (makes 10 gals. of spray). 


SOME PLANT DISEASES CONTROLLED BY DITHANE 


WHEN TO SPRAY 


ROSE RUST 
ROSE BLACK SPOT 
PEACH LEAF CURL 
APPLE SCAB 


POTATO BLIGHT 
CARNATION RUST 
TOMATO LEAF 
MOULD 
TOMATO BLIGHT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
RUST 
TULIP FIRE 
CELERY LEAF SPOT 
ONION MILDEW 


DOWNY MILDEW 
of Lettuce, Cabbage 
and Cauliflower 


Every two to three weeks. 

Every two weeks. 

Mid-February, repeat 14 days later. Autumn, at leaf fall. 

Before the flower buds open, repeat just after the petals fall and again three 
weeks later. 

When the potatoes are earthed up and at intervals of two to three weeks. 

As soon as disease threatens. Repeat every three weeks. 

Begin inj une, repeat every two weeks. 


At intervals of two to three weeks through the 
Every two to three weeks. 


Every two weeks after the shoots emerge. 

Before planting out. Again at earthing up and repeat three weeks later. 
Four to six leaf stage. Repeat every three weeks. 

As soon as disease threatens. 


Pan Britannica Industries Led. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Delay in publication of the Journal—The Council regrets that the 
dispute in the Printing Industry has resulted in delay in the publication 
of the Journal. Every effort is being made to resume punctual publication 


as soon as possible. 
Shows 


Tuespay, August 11 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, August 12 

10 A.M. tO 5 P.M. 
Fripay, August 14 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
SATURDAY, August 15 

10 A.M. tO 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, September 1 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WepneEspDAY, September 2 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, September 8 

I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, September 9 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 
Fripay, September 11 

II A.M. to 7 P.M. 
SaTurDAY, September 12 

10 A.M. to § P.M. 

I 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. Gladiolus Competition and 
British Fuchsia Society’s Competi- 
tion, in the Old Hall. 


British Gladiolus Society’s Show, in 
the Old Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. 


National Dahlia Society’s Show, in 
both Halls. 


National Rose Society’s Show (both 
Halls on September 11, New Hall 
only on September 12). 


(345) 
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Shows—continued 
Tuespay, September 15 Fortnightly Flower Show, Alpine Gar- 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. den Society’s Competition and Cac- 
WEDNESDAY, September 16 tus and Succulent Society’s Competi- 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. tion, in the New Hall. 
Fripay, September 18 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
SaTurDAY, September 19 Show, in both Halls. 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Tuespay, September 29 
12 NOON to 7 P.M. 
WebNEspDAyY, September 30 
10 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Tuurspay, October 1 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


-Great Autumn Show, in both Halls. 


Lectures 


Tuespay, August 11, at 3 P.M. “Some newer Gladioli and their Cultiva- 
tion’’, by MR. D. F. MACKAY. 


Tuespay, September 1, at 3 P.M. “Flowering Succulents”, by Mr. G. D. 
ROWLEY, B.SC. 


Tugspay, September 15, at 3 P.M. “The Newer Roses”, by MR. F. 
FAIRBROTHER, M.SC., F.R.I.C. 


Tuespay, September 29, at 3 P.M. “Early-flowering Chrysanthemums”, 
by MR. J. B. STEVENSON. 


Great Autumn Show—Alteration of Closing Times—Arrange- 
ments have been made for the Great Autumn Show to be kept open 
until 7 P.M. on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 29 and 30. This 
was arranged after the annual tickets were printed so the times given on 
them should be amended. The Show will close at 5 p.m. on Thursday, 
October 1. 


Demonstration at Wisley—On Wednesday, September 23 there 
will be a demonstration on Digging, Manuring and Composting at 
Wisley, commencing at 2 P.M. The demonstration will be repeated at 
the same time on Thursday, September 24. 


Chelsea Show, 1960—It may be helpful for Fellows to know that 
in 1960 the Chelsea Show will be held on May 25, 26 and 27. The 
Private View for Fellows and Associates will be on May 24. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 


The Society’s Examinations 

General Examination Results 1959—At the General Examina- 
tion in Horticulture, held on March 13, 1959, there were nine hundred 
and eighty-six candidates, of whom four hundred and twenty-seven 
were successful—thirty-three being placed in Division I and three 
hundred and ninety-four in Division II. Five hundred and fifty-nine 
candidates failed to satisfy the Examiners. The Examination consisted 
of written work only. 

The Preliminary Examination for the National Diploma in 
Horticulture will be held on Saturday, November 21, 1959. The 
closing date for entry is October 1, 1959. 

International Orchid Conference, 1960—The Third World 
Orchid Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by the American 
Orchid Society, the British Orchid Growers’ Association and The 
Royal Horticultural Society, will be held in London in 1960. The first 
conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954, and the 
second in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connexion with the Confer- 
ence will be staged at the Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in 
the following week on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 30 and 31, June 1 and 2. Excursions will be arranged on Friday 
and Saturday, May 27 and 28, and on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
June 3, 4 and 5. 

A joint committee of the three sponsoring bodies is arranging a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers, and orchid specialists from 
Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Colombia, England, France, Germany, 
Japan, Malaya, South America, Sweden and the United States of 
America have already accepted invitations to deliver papers. 

The Preliminary Programme is now available and anyone who 
wishes to have a copy should write to The Secretary, The Third World 
Orchid Conference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, S.W.1. ‘Those who have already notified their interest 
in the Conference need not apply as a copy of the Preliminary Pro- 
gramme will be sent to them. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 

MONG the most interesting parts of the Gardens during August we 
Pin mention the herbaceous borders, the trial grounds, where chry- 
santhemums and dahlias will be conspicuous, the heath garden and the 
annual border. 

The annual border attracts a great deal of interest at this time every 
year, and many visitors express surprise that such a remarkable display 
can be obtained in a short time from seeds sown in the open ground. 
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It should be remarked that this is not done without very thorough 
preparation of the soil and a good deal of careful thinning, weeding and 
staking where necessary. Acommon failing among beginners to gardening 
is to sow the seeds of annuals far too thickly, and either not thin 
them sufficiently, or to delay the thinning too long, so that by the time 
it is undertaken the little plants are already weak and starved. Many 
kinds never recover from this early neglect, although there are some 
such as French Marigolds which seem to be able to put up with any 
amount of ill treatment and to flower and grow freely despite this. All 
the familiar and popular annuals suitable for a border are to be found 
in the one at Wisley, and in addition we usually have some of the less 
common ones which nevertheless deserve to be grown. A very useful 
one is Cuphea miniata, a Mexican plant of very bushy and compact 
growth, not over a foot in height, which continues all through the late 
summer to open bright little crimson or purplish flowers. Another late- 
flowering plant usually grown as an annual although it may persist for 
more than one year, is the Peruvian Alonsoa warscewiczit, which has 
slender racemes of bright vermilion blooms. Earlier in the summer we 
find the delicate blue heads of Gilia capitata are much admired, and 
there is nothing else quite like this little plant, which belongs to the 
phlox family. There are, of course, many other species of this North 
American genus varying a great deal in appearance, and the name is 
sometimes extended to include a pretty little genus called Leptosiphon, 
with remarkably long and thin tubular flowers. Collomia biflora, much 
better known as C. coccinea, also belongs here and this again is an annual 
worth trying. The leafy stems of this bushy little plant are crowned 
with dense clusters of pale scarlet flowers usually yellow on the outside. 
In the last year or two we have been growing Chrysanthemum multicaule, 
a neat little species from Algeria, forming almost a rosette of pale green 
leaves, and as the name suggests, many upright stems bearing golden- 
yellow daisy flowers. Among the ever popular everlastings, so useful 
for drying for the winter, we grow Helipterum, often listed as Rhodanthe, 
Helichrysum, and Statice in several varieties. 

A plant which has come very much to the fore in recent years is the 
tropical American Cleome spinosa, known by the English name Spider- 
flower and sometimes advertised under the name “Regina Rosea’’. 
Grown as a half-hardy annual it is an unusual and attractive plant for 
summer bedding, and is used a good deal for this purpose in some parks 
and public gardens. This year there is a trial of six or more commercial 
stocks, probably most of them with pink or white flowers. The plant is 
erect-growing to a height of 3 or 4 feet, with palmate leaves and long 
sprays of four-petalled flowers opening over a long period. It is the only 
member of the caper family generally cultivated. 

In the beds near the alpine house are one or two other annuals of 
interest which have established themselves and come regularly from 
self-sown seeds. One is Specularia speculum, known in the books as 
Venus’s Looking-glass. This is a little European annual which rapidly 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 


forms a bushy plant a foot high covered with saucer-shaped violet 
flowers like little campanulas, and in a dry sunny place it will form a 
sheet of bright colour. We find that it is liable to sport into a rather drab 
reddish colour which is far less attractive. The other is the Californian 
Limnanthes douglasii which was named to commemorate DAVID DOUGLAS, 
who made collections for this Society and whose most notable introduc- 
tion to this country was the Douglas fir. Limnanthes forms a spreading 
cushion of soft pinnate leaves, covered with flowers whose petals are 
bright yellow at the base and white at the tips. 

In the same beds, near the door of the alpine house, there are two 
very distinctive species of convolvulus, both of trailing habit and at their 
best when rambling over sunny and rocky places. One is C. mauritanicus, 
which has blue-purple flowers, and the other C. althaeotdes, which has 
a bright rosy-red flower and silvery leaves which are of rounded outline 
in the lower part of the stem and deeply incised in the upper part. 

Inside the house there will be a good many late-flowering campanulas 
and gentians and several invaluable plants including Thalictrum kiusi- 
anum, a little Japanese species only a few inches tall whose pale pink, 
foamy flowers continue for a long season; and Trichinium manglest, an 
Australian plant with rather narrow, long-stalked leaves and dense 
spikes of pink flowers. These do not fall off, but become dry and persist 
on the stalk, embedded in tufts of long white hairs all through the 
autumn. Rhodohypoxis baurii cannot be too highly rated as a plant for 
the cold house, as it increases very rapidly and remains neat and tidy 
all through its long season of flowering. In either of its different shades 
of colour its six-petalled flowers are pleasing, and very interesting in the 
way in which they manage to conceal the minute seed vessel in their dry 
remains. Another interesting plant flowering now is Anagallis tenella 
‘Studland’, which is an unusually good wild form of the Bog Pimpernel. 
It makes a dense cushion of fine interlacing stems completely covered 
with little pink blossoms, and remains in good condition for quite a 
long while. 

The herbaceous borders both on the hill and near the restaurant 
will be at their best now, and there is such a wide variety of flowers that 
it is difficult to single out any genus for special mention. Salvias are 
worth attention because they present so many different colours and 
forms, and cover such a long season. Among the earlier ones S. haema- 
todes is quite outstanding. Although its foliage has no great merit, this 
does not matter as it can be planted in the border behind a silver-leafed 
artemisia or something of the kind which will act as a pleasing foil to 
the great branched panicles of lilac or mauve flowers produced by the 
salvia. S. superba, still known in some gardens and nurseries as S. virgata 
nemorosa, is almost indispensable, as it makes a dense clump three feet 
tall with long spikes of deep blue flowers, and even after these have 
fallen the purple bracts keep the plant colourful for a period. There is 
a variety of this about half the height known either as compacta or 
‘Lubeca’, One of the most stately plants which can be grown in a 
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border is surely S. turkestanica, which starts off with bold crinkled 
leaves, and sends up an erect main stem branched in regular and some- 
what angular fashion to produce a great head of pale blue, hooded 
flowers in the axils of rosy bracts. The whole plant is glandular and 
strongly aromatic, a character which does not endear it to everyone. 
Seeds are freely produced and sow themselves about the garden, but 
the plant never becomes a weed. As the summer passes S. involucrata 
and its variety bethellit both become prominent. ‘These sub-shrubs of 
Mexican origin cannot be left out all the winter, but young specimens 
put out in June grow rapidly with fine large heart-shaped leaves of rich 
green, and in the species dense spikes of rose-coloured flowers, while 
in the variety the flowers are of a pale crimson hue. Still later come two 
blue-flowered species of which S. ambigens, planted for preference in 
fairly rich and moist soil, will grow 4 feet or more in height, and carry 
sheaves of darkly coloured flowers until stopped by frost. This needs 
some winter protection. The other is S. uliginosa, a plant of very slender 
and graceful growth which remains more or less unnoticed until, at a 
time when there is a predominance of yellow in most borders, it pro- 
duces sprays of bright sky-blue blossoms at a height of 5 or 6 feet. 

In the glasshouses there will as usual be plenty of interesting plants 
including something a little out of the ordinary, namely, a trial of 
varieties of Morning Glory grown from seed in 10-inch pots. These 
rapidly growing plants are very satisfactory in the open air especially 
against a sunny wall, but as no such place was available for them at 
Wisley, it was decided to give them the protection of a glasshouse. 
These interesting and vivid plants belong botanically to several genera 
including Ipomoea, Pharbitis and Quamoclit, exhibiting an astonishing 
range of flower colours. Between the glasshouses there is a frame 
devoted to a miscellaneous collection of herbaceous plants, and known 
here as the South African frame, although all the plants in it are not 
from that region. At the present time there will probably be tigridias 
with huge rose, yellow or white flowers lasting only for part of the day, 
various Agapanthus in shades of blue, some varieties of Amaryllis 
belladonna, including the lovely white ‘Hathor,’ and the interesting 
bigeneric hybrid Crinodenna. 


MINIATURE DAFFODILS 
D. Blanchard 


(Lecture given on April 14, 1959, SIR FREDERICK STERN, O.B.E., M.C., 
V.M.H., in the Chair) 


HE subject of miniature daffodils is a very fascinating one, but 
‘Taleo I shall be able to show where the fascination lies is quite 
another matter. For the purpose of exhibition the R.H.S. limits the 
term to flowers which do not exceed 12 inches in height nor 2 inches in 
diameter of the perianth when flattened out. These measurements can 
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include most, but not all, of the species. It might be possible to find 
blooms of N. pseudo-narcissus, the English wild daffodil, which would 
come within these measurements, and the same with the nearly related 
N. pseudo-narcissus var. abscissus from the Pyrenees, but the wild forms 
of N. poeticus and N. tazetta would, I think, almost all have to be 
excluded. Still, the species which do come within these measurements 
with all their different forms and their hybrids cover a large field. And 
here I should mention that one of the great difficulties in dealing with 
these flowers is the great variation in forms of some of the species. One 
may have been growing one form of a species for many years and have 
considered it as typical. ‘Then one comes across another plant flowering 
perhaps a month earlier, taller, wider, and carrying one or two blooms 
on a stem, whilst the stem of the plant one knows carries five or six 
blooms. Yet the botanists tell us that botanically there is no difference 
between them. This is an experience we have had with N. juncifolius. 
For a contrast one can take what in the past we have called N. bulbo- 
codium monophyllus, the beautiful spring flowering white hoop-petticoat. 
This has now been removed from the N. bulbocodium group altogether 
and has, with other white bulbocodiums, been transferred to N. 
cantabricus, which to the uninitiated seems queer for plants whose home 
is in North Africa. 

Yes, these different forms provide a very great puzzle and to me it 
seems that nobody can claim to speak with authority who has not seen 
and studied the plants in the wild for more than one season at least. I 
have not been able to do this myself and my own experience is limited 
to growing all the species that I can obtain either in a cold house, in 
frames or outdoors in various positions, in raising species from seed 
coming from different sources and in crossing the species between 
themselves or with other flowers. And here I should say that anyone 
who grows the species should sow seed regularly. Some of the plants 
are short-lived. Others are slow of increase by division, and apart from 
that there is always the chance of a new or improved form appearing 
among the seedlings. Seedling raising of daffodils is often considered a 
slow process, but with the miniatures it is not necessarily so. Some 
plants, and in particular N. dubius, are slower than others, but among the 
N. bulbocodium forms and related species we have had occasional flowers 
in the third year from seed. 

One of the great advantages of the miniatures is that they extend 
the flowering season substantially. Of the recognized autumn flowering 
species, my own experience is practically nil, and in any case they are 
mostly not miniatures. 

However, there are other species which flower early. We have had 
seedlings of the tiny N. hedraeanthus flowering in October. N. cantabricus 
ssp. cantabricus var. foliosus, the autumn-flowering white hoop-petticoat 
usually opens in the first or second week in November, and before that 
is over various other hoop-petticoats, both yellow and white, have made 
their appearance. By mid-January there are usually quite a number of 
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different plants in flower, and from then on until the end of the season 
there is no lack of bloom. With regard to these early flowers I am speak- 
ing of their growth in a cold house without protection. The flowers are 
really too fragile to stand the buffeting of winter gales and they can be 
seen and enjoyed much more fully in pots inside. ‘The bulbs may be 
hardy enough to keep alive outside, but to bloom well they need a fuller 
ripening than they can get in the open. We have, too, found the ad- 
vantage of sinking the pots in the cold house in ashes up to soil level. 
It keeps them both moister and warmer and there is less risk of frost 
damage to the bulbs. 

As to soil it is difficult, or perhaps it would be better to say unwise, 
to lay down any hard-and-fast rules. In the open we have found that ¥ 
many species are happy growing on a sloping grassy bank facing south- 
east while some are happier with a north-east aspect. Others do better 
under light shade and not in grass. N. cyclamineus and its hybrids want 
wetter conditions and in nature the species appears to be almost, if not 
quite, a bog plant. It is not happy on our soil, which is a rather light 
loam over chalk, and tends to die out, so that we need to keep on raising 
it from seed. For potting we rely on John Innes potting compost with 
plenty of chips at the bottom for drainage and a layer of chips on top to 
discourage moss. But for the Cyclamineus group we add more peat, 
and for Triandrus forms extra peat and sand. The very tiny N. bulbo- 
codium nivalis is inclined to get coarse on a rich diet and needs about 
half the potting medium to be of chips or something similar. 

I notice that I have now started to use the pronoun ‘“‘we”’ rather than 
“1”. This is because for a good many years my son and I have worked 
on the daffodils together. He has done a very full share of the work and 
he is solely responsible for the colour photos used to illustrate this talk. 

To discuss the various flowers themselves, the best method seems 
to be to take them in their order of flowering rather than to stick to their 
strict classification or to that of the better known exhibition and garden 
forms. So we must return again to the hoop-petticoats. I use this 
description advisedly, for N. bulbocodium is very close to N. cantabricus 
and the various forms will hybridize. Normally the first flower to open 
with us is N. cantabricus ssp. cantabricus var. foliosus which comes out 
about November 10 and in cool conditions lasts until after Christmas. 
It is a milky white flower end when fully out is about 6 inches tall, but 
the corona is rather narrow. Next to these we have a series of flowers 
raised by us some years ago which are crosses between foliosus and 
N. bulbocodium ssp. romieuxti. Four of these seedlings were selected, 
grown on into stocks and named “Tarlatan’, “Taffeta’, ‘Muslin’ and 
‘Jessamy’. The first three came from foliosus x romieuxii and the last 
from the reverse cross. They open normally in the order given. Later 
generations of seedlings open at the same time as these and they vary from 
white through pale yellow to a good full yellow. Our aim in breeding 
these has chiefly been to get strong early flowers with the beautiful 
wide corona of romieuxii, and particularly to get good early yellows. 
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While these crosses are flowering, the wild forms are also moving 
and soon after Christmas three more are opening. These are N. bulbo- 
codium ssp. romieuxii var. rifanus which has varying forms, N. bulbo- 
codium ssp. albidus var. zaianicus forma lutescens and N. bulbocodium 
SSp. romieuxti var. mesatlanticus (Fig. 113). All these are of shades be- 
tween primrose and pale lemony yellow and, though to a specialist they 
are all quite distinct the differences are slight and by the uninitiated 
might well be overlooked. But a quite distinct one is N. bulbocodium 
ssp. romieuxii itself. Normally this opens just about Christmas, though 
this year it was about a month later. It is rather large for this group and 
opens when 3 to 4 inches tall but grows to about 5 inches. The colour 
is a good lemon yellow and the corona can be compared to a beautifully 
pleated ballet skirt, wide and flaring. When selfed seed of this is sown 
there is some difference in the seedlings and both pale lemony flowers 
and good deep yellows have been selected from them. Later on, about 
the beginning of February if we are lucky, we have a good flowering on 
the white spring hoop-petticoat now called N. cantabricus ssp. cant- 
abricus var.monophyllus. ‘This has a much wider corona than the autumn- 
flowering var. foliosus and is of a sparkling icy white. It is a very beautiful 
flower. But even better is a flower which obtained an Award of Merit in 
1956, which was then thought to be a form of monophyllus but which has 
now been fully investigated by DR. FERNANDES and named N. cantabricus 
ssp. cantabricus var. petunioides (Fig. 111). ‘This has a corona which is 
quite flat or even slightly reflexing which is rather bigger than a half- 
crown. There is another very dainty little white flower in this group 
which should be mentioned. This is N. bulbocodium ssp. tananicus. It 
is a small flower widely opened with a corona less than an inch across 
which faces directly or almost directly upwards so that outdoors a few 
drops of rain fill it like a chalice (Fig. 112). And after that comes the 
smallest of the group, N. bulbocodium vulgaris var. nivalis which as I 
have previously said should be treated as a scree plant. In such condi- 
tions it grows about 3 inches high and has a bright yellow tube-like 
corona not more than } inch wide at the mouth. We have a few of the 
later-flowering hoop-petticoats scattered about the garden but do not 
give them much attention. ‘They do not seem to have the grace and 
attractiveness of the earlier ones and also have to face the competition 
of the miniatures in some of the other groups which have a charm that 
they lack. 

Before leaving the hoop-petticoats I should say a few words about a 
closely related species which has just been mentioned previously. This 
is the rather quaint little plant called N. hedraeanthus. It comes from 
Andalusia in southern Spain and the flower is in form like a small rather 
pinched pale yellow hoop-petticoat. The chief difference is in the stem, 
which, instead of standing up straight, bends in an arc of a circle so 
that the bloom is held only just above the ground. It flowers at any 
time from October to March and though the bulbs are not inclined to 
divide, large ones will throw up as many as nine flowers. 
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Apart from the hoop-petticoats the first of the other babes 
is N. asturiensis which generally opens in late January or early 
February. ‘The normal form of this is a sturdy little bright yellow 
flower about 3 inches high which is a real yellow trumpet daffodil, 
slightly waisted, in miniature. But again there are various forms of it. 
The one known as ‘Navarre’ has longer and more winding perianth 
segments which are set nearer the ovary than in the better-known form 
(Fig. 110). 

Another form which we grow is like a miniature form of N. hispanicus 
(formerly called N. maximus). It is so distinct that it looks like another 
species and we are anxiously awaiting the flowering of seedlings from 
it to find out if it breeds true. But the most striking form which we 
grow is one collected by sIR CEDRIC MORRIS on the borders of Spain and 
Portugal. ‘This has the typical form but grows as much as 8 inches tall 
and opens normally about the end of November. Perhaps in view of this 
it is as well that the name of minimus has been abandoned for this species. 

N. cyclamineus, which has already been mentioned, usually opens 
early in February. It is a most attractive plant with its totally reflexing 
perianth of a good deep yellow and has the merit that its flowers will 
last in good condition for at least a month. It is also a very useful plant 
to hybridists as it almost always passes on its durability, form and lasting 
qualities to its children. The plant we grow as x minicycla, a cross 
between asturiensis and cyclamineus, is a delightful little thing showing 
strongly the characteristics of both parents. It is about 3 inches high 
when it opens but the stem gradually lengthens to 4 inches or a little 
more. It seeds fairly freely. The same cross is always worth repeating. 
The resulting seedlings are usually very pretty plants but vary con- 
siderably in every way. 

Among other crosses of N. cyclamineus, MR. A. M. WILSON’s lovely 
‘Snipe’ must not be overlooked; it is practically a white V. cyclamineus 
although the perianth does not reflex quite so fully, but sometimes when 
fully grown it exceeds the permitted measurements (Fig. 107). MRS. 
BACKHOUsE’s ‘Little Witch’ is another delightful plant and an excellent 
grower on our grass bank. MR. COLEMAN has raised a set of most beautiful 
hybrids but they are too large for our classification. ‘There is also the 
very curious little flower known as ‘Cyclataz’, a cross between ‘Grand 
Soleil d’Or’ and cyclamineus, but it is far too much the fat boy to be 
welcome in this group. It has, however, the advantage of increasing and 
flowering very freely with our southerly grass bank treatment. 

By the end of January or early February the first of the jonquil 
group should be open. This group contains some of the best of the 
miniatures and very lovely they are, added to which they are all more 
or less scented. The first of them which we have flowered is a form of 
N. jonquilla received from the Cambridge Botanic Garden which in 
favourable seasons flowers in January or early in February. One of the 
next is N. calcicola which is found wild in only one location in Portugal. 
It is a strong plant, often carrying three or four blooms on a stem, 
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golden yellow with a slightly deeper coloured cup and sweetly scented, 
but it cannot be described as one of the easiest to grow. 

The smallest of all the daffodils that we have, other than N. bulbo- 
codium nivalis which is of a very different type, flower about this time— 
if we are lucky. Of those, N. scaberulus is the better known. This has 
a perianth about 3 inch across and a pale orange cup, but the stem at 
about 5 inches is too tall for the flower. According to the usual 
description the leaves typically curl about on the ground like snakes, 
but we have not found this to be constant among seedlings we have 
raised. The other plant which in flower is very similar to the last is 
N. gaditanus. 'The only differences between the flowers that I myself 
have been able to see is that the corona of N. gaditanus is a rounded bowl 
while N. scaberulus is straight sided, like a saucepan or casserole, and 
that in N. gaditanus the cup is rather deeply cut, showing the six lobes 
like the perianth. ‘The main difference is in the foliage. N. scaberulus, 
as I have said, is prostrate and curling but flat and rather wide for the 
size of the plant, whilst V. gaditanus has leaves that are round, rush-like 
and very fine like one of the smaller bulbocodiums. However, I doubt 
very much whether many of you will ever see N. gaditanus in flower. 
We have had it for many years, but up to this year have only once had 
blooms so we have not yet mastered its tricks. We have again, however, 
had a single spike this season. 

The dwarf jonquils continue to the end of the season. There are 
many of them and as different forms of each have different times of 
flowering it is almost impossible to give any real chronological order. 
A particularly good form of NV. rupicola is often the next. It has a very 
round perianth about ? inch wide and a nearly flat corona, the whole 
flower being a good buttery yellow. Other forms of N. rupicola go on 
till almost the end of the season. Most of them are good but it is 
advisable to discard any which have narrow perianth segments. Coming 
from one restricted area in North Africa is N. rupicola var. marvieri, but 
this is of a uniform yellow, both perianth and corona, and flowers rather 
earlier. It is a very fine plant in pots but we have not yet given it sufh- 
cient trial outside to form an opinion of its worth for such conditions. 
We have had one very interesting seedling from this plant. Among a 
pot of seedlings one came up which was quite distinct and which we at 
first thought was a stray calcicola though a much stronger plant. 
Further investigation showed it to have the scent of marviert, which is 
quite distinct from and harsher than that of calcicola, so we can only 
think that insect pollination has given us a very useful hybrid. From 
CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD INGRAM we had a very interesting plant under 
the name of N. apodanthus which agrees with the description of that 
plant by BOISSIER and REUTER in 1842. But this seems now to be treated 
as a form of N. rupicola, although to a gardener it appears to be quite 
distinct not only in flower but also in bulb and in seed. 

Next we expect to have N. atlanticus, a milk-white jonquil from 
North Africa carrying only one bloom on a stem. We are indebted to 
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SIR FREDERICK STERN for this plant which he introduced. Our experience 
with it is that it should be raised from seed regularly as young bulbs seem 
to do better than old ones. 

The only other white jonquil is N. watieri which only has one locality 
in nature and that is near Marrakech in Morocco. ‘This is a charming 
plant and about the whitest daffodil that there is. It grows about 5 or 
6 inches tall with a rather narrow perianth and the corona is quite flat 
and even whiter than the perianth. It is not the easiest plant to grow 
well, being a native of pine woods, and with us does best in a rather dry 
position and some shade. 

The best known of the small jonquils is N. juncifolius which has a 
very wide distribution over southern Spain, the Pyrenees and the south 
of France as far east as Marseilles. We have collected it in seed at 
Gavarnie, but though it is said to be common there we only found it in 
one small location, but there it was plentiful. Probably the foliage and 
seed heads elsewhere had been made into hay or eaten by the numerous 
donkeys which carry pilgrims from Lourdes and other tourists in their 
thousands to the Cirque. It is a very small plant but good tempered 
and seems willing to grow and thrive in any conditions. 

We have, however, a form of it which is rather a puzzle to us. This 
originated in a pan of seedlings of N. elegans, the seed having come from 
a correspondent at a distance. The seedlings of N. elegans were killed 
by frost but this one survived and when it flowered we had difficulty 
in naming it. Enquiry both at the Cambridge Botanic Garden and at 
Kew produced the information that it was N. juncifolius, but it was from 
the gardener’s point of view quite distinct. Compared with the form of 
N. juncifolius which we grow it is about half as tall again, the blooms are 
much wider but the perianth segments much narrower. It carries one, 
or at most, two blooms on a stem as against four or five on the ordinary 
form and flowers three weeks earlier. ‘Kidling’ which MR. ALEC GRAY 
raised from N. jonquilla x N. juncifolius is a first-class flower and a 
very good garden plant. 

The other most important group is the Triandrus forms. DR. 
FERNANDES, who is the chief authority on the small daffodils, considers 
that there is only one species here and that all the forms now grown 
are varieties of it. All the Triandrus are very similar in shape, the corona 
being a hanging bell and the perianth reflexing and often twisting. The 
best known is N. triandrus albus, a milky-white flower often called 
“Angel’s Tears”. Most people take the name at its face value but there 
is some reason to believe that when the plant was first collected by 
PETER BARR his guide was a man of the name of ANGEL or ANGELO who 
was driven to weep by the extremely cold conditions at that time. The 
finest of this group is N. triandrus loiseleurii, formerly called calathinus. 
It is pure white and much larger and stronger than the other forms and 
is of great value for breeding. Curiously enough it is the only form not 
confined to the Iberian Peninsula, but came from the [le de Glenan, 
south of the Brest Peninsula where I believe it is now extinct. The 
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forms concolor, pulchellus and cernuus are mainly pale yellow with minor 
variations and [| find great difficulty in distinguishing them as they 
appear to me to run into each other with intermediate forms. N. 
triandrus aurantiacus to me, as a gardener, is quite distinct with a single 
leaf and a bright golden colour, but I understand that the botanists are 
now inclined to include this in concolor. 

Of the Tazetta group only the form commonly known as canaliculatus 
really comes in the category of miniatures. The official name for this 
is now N. tazetta ssp. lacticolor forma canaliculatus. This is a small 
flower, white with a light orange cup and very strongly scented, which 
may be 4 or 5 inches high when it opens but becomes almost too tall 
before it finishes. A good spike can carry four or five blooms. It 
increases very fast by division but is a little chancy about flowering. 
N. dubius comes on the edge of this group but has been shown to be a 
cross between a Tazetta and N. juncifolius. It does, however, breed 
true. From seed it is slow in reaching the flowering stage and it is not 
free-flowering, but it is of great value in breeding and generally gives 
quality to its seedlings. 

Coming to the matter of cross breeding one finds that there are very 
few among the miniatures that fall into the regular divisions of the large 
daffodils. Crosses between the small trumpets do not seem to give very 
interesting flowers, while bicolour and white trumpets are, apart from 
alpestris and moschatus, which are now subspecies of N. pseudonarcissus 
and often exceed the measurement laid down, almost, if not quite, 
non-existent. N. obvallaris, which also is now listed as a subspecies of 
N. pseudonarcissus, crossed with N. asturiensis has given some nice 
results, particularly MR. ALEC GRAY’s “Tanagra’. This is a true medium 
cupped flower, strong, with a beautifully frilled corona of good colour, 
but there are few others, and as far as I know no short cupped flowers 
and few, if any, poeticus. 

To get really satisfactory miniature hybrids one must make use of 
the Triandrus forms and the jonquils, and many of the best come from 
mating the two groups. ‘Hawera’, which was raised in New Zealand, 
from N. jonquilla « N. triandrus concolor is one of the best known and 
is a very charming pale yellow flower and fairly early for this group. 
MR. GRAY’s ‘April Tears’ is a rather similar flower, coming a little later 
and with better quality (Fig. 109). But one of the most beautiful of all 
is the same raiser’s ‘Raindrop’ a white flower of the very highest quality. 
This was raised from a white triandrus by pollen of N. dubius. Unfor- 
tunately it does not seem with us to have as good a constitution as the 
others although I see that in many parts of the U.S.A. it is excellent in 
both growth and flower. Rather curiously we have raised two lots of 
seedlings which are very similar to ‘Raindrop’. The first batch came 
from N. triandrus loiseleurii x N. dubius which is probably the same 
cross as MR. GRAY’s. But the other set came from N. triandrus loiseleurit 
x N. rupicola. Yet the result was practically the same in spite of the 
pollen parent being a yellow flower. An unusual and most interesting 
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cross is one raised by MR. FRANK WALEY called ‘Sennocke’ which comes 
from inter-breeding N. triandrus and N. bulbocodium. It is a very good 
garden plant and almost the only cross using N. bu/bocodium and any 
other species that I know. Another very attractive little hybrid which 
should be mentioned is ‘Picarillo’. This was raised by MR. MULLIGAN 
from N. watieri by pollen of N. minor, a small yellow trumpet. It has 
rather the form of N. asturiensis but with a much shorter corona and its 
colour is somewhere between lemon and primrose. It succeeds with us 
on a grass bank but in those conditions does not increase fast. 

There are many more good hybrids in commerce and to go further 
into these would take more time than you can spare. But to those of you 
who are interested enough to grow the miniatures I will only suggest 
that you give some time to raising seedlings from your own crosses. We 
all find that 99 per cent of the chickens we hatch from the regular 
exhibition daffodils are only barn-door fowls but the one swan is well 
worth waiting for. The average from the miniatures is, however, a good 
deal better. But do not be too sure that the swan has arrived when it 
first flowers. It may show faults later that were absent from it originally, 
so wait until it has, so to speak, grown up, and you have a small stock 
of, say, half a dozen bulbs. Then if all the blooms are good you will 
know that you have a plant with a future. 


IRISH GARDENS AND GARDENERS 


R. C. Jenkinson 


Part ITI—HeEaprort 

F you remember, on our way from Birr Castle to Dublin we stopped 
bu Kildangan. It is an axiom that all enthusiasts will take double the 
allotted time in a good garden, particularly if it is new to them. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that at the end of our 40-mile drive into the 
city, we arrived for a very late dinner. So I suggest that tomorrow be 
treated as a dies non, enabling you to see something of the beauty of 
the city itself, and leaving you refreshed, physically and mentally to 
accompany me to Co. Meath. 

About 40 miles north of Dublin, near the little town of Kells, we 
come to the beautiful home of the MARQUIS OF HEADFORT. Headfort is 
a grey rectangular mid-Georgian house, with a lovely suite of rooms 
decorated by ROBERT ADAM. To the south the house is supported by 
a wide terrace of formal beds and topiary work. To the north, or front- 
door side, the park slopes gently down to the River Blackwater, amid 
whose branches lie Great and Little Island, on the latter of which the 
late LORD HEADFORT grew the majority of his wonderful collection of 
conifers. We shall see this later. 

LORD HEADFORT began to lay out the grounds during the early years 
of this century. He was fortunate in the background and conditions 
that he was given: fine trees everywhere—and the beeches were magnifi- 
ccnt—a deep, rich soil on the acid side of neutral, and an equable 
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climate with invaluable wind-shelter. The demesne lies, as the crow 
flies, 20 miles west of Drogheda on the wide estuary of the River Boyne. 
This combination of circumstances allowed LORD HEADFORT to grow not 
only a widely varied collection of trees and shrubs but also some ex- 
tremely tender ones. He raised seedlings from all the Chinese expedi- 
tions of that period, notably those sent back by his friend GEORGE 
FORREST, whom he so much admired. On every hand are to be found 
presents from friends—ample evidence of the affection in which he was 
held by the great gardeners of those halcyon days of gardening before 
1939. The story of many of these is lost in the limbo of the amazing 
memory of a remarkable gardener. Before looking at the plants them- 
selves, I know LORD HEADFORT would like me to write of his indebted- 
ness to and friendship for two people, and genuine affection for a third. 
SIR FREDERICK MOORE and his lady, of whom I write in almost every 
garden we visit, during forty years and more were at his beck and call. 
At a moment’s notice down they would come from Dublin to advise and 
help, as often as not bringing a few rare plants to add to the collection. 
It was a joy, as we walked round, to watch SIR FREDERICK stop at, say, a 
choice young Acer, and attack it, sword in hand! Asymmetrical branches 
would fly off all round the plant and over-long shoots be shortened to 
give symmetry. Meanwhile the master would tear at his moustache and 
chew his long cigarette-holder, cursing the pruner, who without stop- 
ping would say, ‘“‘Don’t be such a cry-baby, Geoffrey. If you don’t 
prune your young trees properly, they’ll have no shape or balance.” 
‘Thus friends! 

The third, Mr. BOYLE, was head-gardener, whom I knew so well all 
through the 1930's; a Scotsman with a humorous twinkle, a fine 
cultivator and enthusiastic plantsman. He was the right-hand man in 
the assembling, packing and arranging at the Conifer Conference in 
1931 of the wonderful gold medal collection of conifers, mostly cut 
coning specimens of which LORD HEADFORT was so justly proud. I am 
glad to say he can still be met at some R.H.S. Shows, where he delights 
to recall witty anecdotes of the years at Headfort. ‘The present owner 
when he returned after the war was, alas, forced to cut much fine 
timber, and two or three following storms did a great deal of damage, 
especially on Little Island, blowing down or breaking some of the 
conifers—most of these were fortunately planted in duplicate—and at 
least two big Nothofagus. LORD HEADFORT is gradually trying to clear 
and replant, starting on those plants nearest to the house. 

Now let us embark on our tour. None of those portions lying on the 
western side, in their present condition, need concern us; so coming out 
on to the South Terrace we will turn left and come to a narrow curving 
bank of Rhododendrons, full of choice things, of which three hybrids of 
the late LORD HEADFORT, with the slanting sun on this late May evening 
setting them alight, are outstanding; R. ‘Vanguard,’ a neat, rounded 
shrub, about 3 or 4 feet and as much across, literally hid its foliage with 
loose trusses of waxy, dazzling scarlet. It is from R. venator and 
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griersonianum. R. ‘Sangreal’ next door is attractive; it is a darker rather 
“hushed” red, perhaps suffering from the brilliance of its neighbour. 
Another first-class quite dwarf hybrid called ‘Redstart’ (aperantum x 
euchaites) is also a startling bit ¢* .wlour. The last of these home-raised 
crosses, though growing elsewhere, may come in here in case we miss it: 
anyhow it flowered a month ago. By crossing R. orbiculare and R. 
meddianum LORD HEADFORT got a remarkable plant, much resembling 
its seed parent but twice as large in all its parts. The light green almost 
circular leaves show off to perfection the large bell-shaped light rose 
flowers. Its name is ‘Kenlis’. 

Continuing eastwards we soon come on the right to a small nearly 
square garden laid out as a series of flat rocky beds. ‘This is “Forrest’s 
Garden”, planted with loving care by LORD and LADY HEADFORT to 
display all Forrest’s dwarf rhododendrons: that was thirty or more 
years ago. Now some of the stronger “dwarfs”, such as hippophaeoides, 
pubescens, and some of the Saluenense series, have grown out of charac- 
ter, spoiling each other and smothering some of the real dwarfs. On the 
corner of two paths there is a great plant of R. forrestit. As our gardens 
tend to be smaller, these dwarfs are very valuable. Coming as most of 
them do from the high plateaux of the Eastern Himalayas, they are 
indestructibly hardy, asking only a limeless, strong, not-too-rich soil, 
and plenty of light and air. While the rigours of their native haunts keep 
them naturally dwarf and tight, here it may be necessary to run over the 
plants with a knife after flowering. 

In a few yards, passing through a low wicket, an informal path leads 
between lowish sloping banks. These have recently been cleaned and to 
a large extent replanted. First to claim our attention on the right this 
same May evening are a number of plants in full flower, white and 
various pale pinks. Their parentage is unknown—possibly decorum 
souliei—but they make an attractive, cool group. There are many 
choice plants here—Eucryphia in variety, acers, and embothriums— 
but two are, I think, especially worthy of your attention: the uncommon 
Vaccinium arctostaphylos, about 8 feet, comes from the Caucasus and is 
wearing its racemes of whitish flowers tinted with pink: its deciduous 
leaves colour superbly in autumn. It has been confused with V. 
padifolium from Madeira, growing a few feet away, and 6 feet high. 
But the latter is usually evergreen, and its flowers are yellowish. These 
two are quite happy in any cool “ericaceous” soil. Just next door a 
shaft of sunlight found its way through the tall background to catch a 
good bush of Acer japonicum aureum, and make a golden pool amongst 
the surrounding greens. This is a valuable really golden little tree, 
slower growing and never as big as the type. 

The evening light is failing, so we must imagine it is 10.0 A.M. this 
morning, and go by car down to the large rectangular American Garden, 
approaching it from the west, so as to pass four or five not: ble plants, 
amongst a wide collection of rhododendrons, species and choice hybrids, 
and other trees and shrubs. First, you will notice on a bank on the right, 
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a very large specimen of Prunus serrula with its lovely burnished 
mahogany trunk; on its eminence it is hard to measure, but it must be 
35 to 40 feet. Away to the left we find a very fine plant of Rhododendron 
strigillosum (Barbatum series) 9 feet high and 15 yards round. It has 
narrow strap-shaped leaves, and is very hairy, and bears loose trusses of 
brilliant crimson-scarlet bells. Flowering as it does in February or 
March, it can only do itself justice in mild gardens. Near by is a good 
8-foot specimen of the uncommon Rhododendron wiltonii (Talense 
series). Its glossy, wrinkled, dark green leaves, woolly beneath, are 
attractive, and it carries in April-May pretty whitish or pale pink flowers. 
Altogether a good plant, if rather slow. Coming back, there on your 
left is a magnificent tree of Sorbus hupehensis, 47 feet tall. When this is 
smothered by its pinky-white fruits, which last well into the winter, it is 
a glorious sight and a fine foil for its neighbour, a globular 14-foot little 
tree of Acer nikoense, whose foliage turns a soft rosy-mauve. 

Now we go through an iron gate into the American Garden. The 
two long sides are enclosed by high brick walls. Let us begin with the 
right-hand half—we are on the central dividing path. On the corner of 
the lawn is a perfect, symmetrical 22-foot specimen of Juniperus recurva 
coxit, clothed to the ground by its bluey-green furry foliage. It is known 
as the “‘Coffin Juniper’’, because in China planks of it are most highly 
valued for making coffins for the rich. A few yards away Cupressus 
formosana is a tree of 27 feet, very happy in this sheltered garden: 
coming from the Island of Formosa, it is not generally hardy and hates 
cold cutting winds. Before you, stands what some people consider the 
finest tree at Headfort, Cupressus cashmeriana. It is 23 feet tall and 34 
yards in circumference, with long, slender, pendulous branchlets of a 
beautiful silvery blue. Unknown in the wild state, in this country, it is 
usually seen in a temperate house as at Kew; but it should be tried in 
every sheltered, favoured garden. 

Let us look at a few more conifers together in this American Garden. 
Two of the three species of Athrotaxis—all come from Tasmania and 
are fairly hardy—are growing well. A. cupressoides is 15 feet, and its 
close cousin, with looser-set leaves, A. laxifolia has reached 22 feet. 
All are attractive, of a cheerful green, and of narrow vertical habit. Just 
across the path you must especially note a remarkable piece of the rare 
Taiwania crypomerioides, 18 feet tall, and in good health (Fig. 105). 
Taiwan is the Chinese name of Formosa, whence it comes, growing 
there up to 150 feet. Here it needs mild, sheltered gardens. It has 
graceful, drooping branchlets. Podocarpus nulbigenus from Chilean 
mountains is making a nice young tree, now 15 feet, with stiff, pointed, 
dark green leaves, pretty hardy and pretty to look at. Dacrydium 
bidwillit from the mountains of both Islands of New Zealand is a newish 
introduction and is proving fairly hardy. Here it has reached 8 feet— 
quite a large specimen. An uncommon Japanese member of the yew 
family, Torreya nucifera, 14 feet, never makes more than a large shrub 
here: with its 1-inch-long sharp, shiny green leaves it makes, like its two 
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cousins, a handsome easily-grown bush. The last conifer hereabouts— 
or Taxad, like the above, to be more correct—is the beautiful Phyllo- 
cladus trichomanoides from New Zealand; it is about 15 feet. You may 
remember we saw a very good specimen at Mount Usher. The fiat, 
fern-like, grey-green leaves make it an elegant little tree the year round. 

Magnolias are here in plenty. Two, perhaps, are outstanding. 
M. sprengeri diva has grown so far to 21 feet. ‘This tree was a present 
from MR. J. C. WILLIAMS, of Caerhays, a layer from the original, and only, 
specimen of this superb tree to germinate at Coombe Wood from 
WILSON’s Chinese seed. In April it bears large globular rosy carmine 
flowers. The other is M. dawsoniana, with more oval flowers, white 
suffused with rose-purple. It is 29 feet tall and 27 yards round. It is 
quite hardy, only liable, like so many of the Eastern Asiatic magnolias, 
to damage by late spring frosts. Not far away, you can see a towering 
shapely 60-foot tree of Nothofagus dombeyi, an evergreen species from 
the Chilean Andes. It has ovate, finely-toothed dark glossy green leaves, 
many of which it may lose in a cold windy position during a bad winter. 
Next you must admire a small group of Betula utilis from the Himalayas: 
at 20-25 feet, these are mature enough to display their lovely creamy 
white bark. In front of this group is a grand specimen of the Western 
North American Cornus nuttallii 22 feet tall. Its creamy bracts turn to 
white flushed pink and appear in May and form a “‘flower’’ 5 or 6 inches 
across. 

In this half of the garden there is a 32-foot tree of a very attractive 
form of the tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, with purplish young 
leaves, the like of which have never been seen before, nor can I discover 
its provenance. Close by, you pass a nice young tree 15 feet tall of 
Telopea truncata, the Tasmanian waratah. This hardy evergreen with 
strap-shaped dark green leaves grows in any soil and position where the 
choice rhododendron hybrids grow. It carries in June its rich crimson 
“wheels” of narrowly tubular flowers ; and if you want a choice shrub of 
character, try it. On the south-east corner of the wall we come to a 
rampageous plant, scrambling for many feet over the wall and onto the 
roof of an abutting summerhouse, Schizandra grandiflora rubriflora, 
covered this late May morning with deep red flowers in clusters: if we 
returned in October we should find them transformed into slender 
pendants about 4 inches long, of scarlet fruits, like red currants. Here 
by an iron hand-gate I had almost forgotten to point out an extraordinary 
dwarf silver fir, given this very prominent position by the late LorD 
HEADFORT, who raised it from a packet of Chinese seed. Not having 
coned, it can only tentatively be called Abies delavayi nana. It is 6 feet 
high and 10 feet in diameter, and with its dark green leaves, silver 
beneath, is extremely attractive. 

We must now walk along the path passing many good plants in a 
border against the eastern wall, to the central path. Look to the right 
through another iron gateway: here in the kitchen garden on each side of 
the pathway, and well back, leading to greenhouses is a unique feature. 
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Yew hedges, four hundred years old, form arches, but the sides are not 
clipped flat; they look like huge green rounded boulders (Fig. 106). 
Going on into the left or northern half of “America” you see a good 
collection of fine magnolias, both species and hybrids, which it would 
take too long and be too tedious to list. There are many other good 
things, of which I will point out a few. That gaunt, 21-foot-long walking 
stick from New Zealand with the radiating crown of deflexed leaves is 
Pseudopanax ferox. Like many plants from that country, it goes through 
three stages of growth. This is in the second stage. ‘The leaves are dark 
purplish green, with the margins jagged with hooked teeth. From New 
South Wales and Victoria comes Hymenanthera dentata, an evergreen 
shrub with small dark, leathery, toothed leaves. ‘The one you are looking 
at is 10 feet by 10 feet, very large for this tender plant. Also in this 
eastern border is a very good and rather rare Cotoneaster, C. glaucophylla, 
g feet high—it will grow up to about 12 feet and makes a large, hardy 
evergreen. It has been much confused with C. serotina: both flower in 
July and bear their fruits profusely in March and April, the latter 
sealing-wax red, while this plant is more orange; its leaves are oval, not 
roundish. 

Across the path that large spreading unwillow-like shrub, its leaves 
6 inches by 3 inches, bright dark green, is indeed Salix fargesit. Its great 
beauty is during winter and spring, its shoots being shining reddish 
mahogany terminated by fat red buds. It should, I think, have a drier 
position than most willows; in moist or boggy places I have known big 
branches, if not the whole shrub, die back to ground level and not shoot 
again. Next door is a vast bush of that tantalizing Chinese evergreen, 
Osmanthus forrestii, 15 feet by 18 feet in diameter. A fine enough foliage 
plant, but in this country its fragrant creamy flowers (when borne) never 
produce the blue-purple fruits of which FoRREST sang so loudly. I 
wonder if it is our climate, or whether we have not got the right pollinat- 
ing insect ? That 16-foot tree is Tetracentron sinense, which should not 
be as uncommon as it is, for it is hardy and thriving at Westonbirt and 
at Maidwell in Northamptonshire. In southern-central China it is said 
to grow to go feet. Anyway it is an elegant tree, resembling Cercidi- 
phyllum both in habit and leaf. The last little tree to note here is the 
deciduous Lindera praecox from Japan and Korea. It stands 18 feet tall, 
and early last April we thought it most attractive when covered by its 
little shrill yellow flowers. Its dark green leaves, glaucous beneath, are 
also yellow in autumn. 

Now back into the car, across the front of the house, and we turn 
off the drive through a gate into the park, which, the weather being fine 
and dry, we cross slowly down to the big wooden bridge onto Great 
Island. Inevitable neglect during the war years and afterwards, the 
felling of much fine timber and two or three bad storms have caused 
considerable havoc, leaving a condition similar to what we encountered 
at Kilmacurragh. The miracle is how much remains. It will be better, 
in the interest of your clothing and comfort, to walk along two or three 
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imaginary paths, collecting along their verges the trees to which I would 
particularly draw your attention. 

Our first path leads us across Great Island. There on the right are 
four or five plants of Cupressus lusitanica, both green and glaucous, from 
20 to 35 feet and growing fast. Beyond is a shapely Picea orientalis, a 
young tree 45 feet tall, from the Himalayas, surely one of the most 
attractive of all spruces with the smallest leaves of the family, of such a 
rich shining dark green. It is perfectly hardy and seems to grow any- 
where. On the left Thujopsis koraiensis, although a little spoilt at the base, 
is fortunately of the arborescent type, now 10 feet. ‘To quote WILSON, 
who introduced it: “in Korea it is remarkable in its variation in habit, 
from a sprawling shrub of nondescript shape to a slender graceful 
narrowly pyramidal! tree.” Its flattened leaves are white beneath. 
Perfectly hardy, it is also “remarkable” that so ornamental a plant, 
useful in both its conditions, should have remained so uncommon. 
Here in a very sheltered place Libocedrus doniana is 13 feet, quite healthy, 
but only to be tried in the mildest gardens. It comes from New Zealand, 
where it grows up to 70 feet, but in cultivation there are only young 
plants. On the other side you must particularly note the beautiful but 
tender Abies religiosa. It is 66 feet tall, and has dark green leaves up to 
14 inches long. The terminal shoots at any rate on the two trees at 
Headfort are curiously elongated, longer than the laterals. It comes from 
southern Mexico. At Fota Island a tree of 70 feet was blown down in 
1896. Then comes a very attractive ash of the flowering (or Ornus) 
group, Fraxinus paxiana from Hupeh, another one of WILSON’s good 
introductions. This tree is 24 feet tall, but it will grow up to 60 feet. 
Unfortunately we are between seasons: some weeks ago in early April, 
it riveted my attention with its rather stiff young branches of an almost 
pinkish grey, and large fat brown buds. A month hence it will bear its 
broad panides of white. MR. BEAN thought highly of this very tree, 
which has ripened seed. While hardy, it is liable to spring frosts. 
Amongst the divers forms of funiperus squamata—it is a dwarf spreading 
plant of 2 feet—that almost cylindrical plant on your left is labelled 
var. wilsonii, 12 feet high, though it is said to grow not more than 6 feet! 
With its neat habit, recurving shoots, and glaucous leaves, it is a choice 
plant for any garden, however small. 

There are several species of Chinese silver firs which are similar 
and confusing. The two on the right, as we approach the bridge that 
carries us over the stream to Little Island, are Abies forrestit, about 
35 feet. Its open, regular habit of growth and 14-inch glossy dark green 
leaves conspicuously white beneath, make this a singularly beautiful 
species. It grows about 100 feet tall in the wild. There are a good many 
of these A. forrestii on Little Island, all 35-45 feet. Some may be 
Abies georgei, very alike, but probably from a higher altitude. Of seed- 
lings of both raised in 1932 in Surrey, those of the latter were hardy, 
while the former was cut two or three times by spring frost. 

Coming to the bridge, three of four 16-foot bushes of Magnolia 
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wilsonii are very fine, with their snow-white, purple centred pendulous 
flowers. Crossing, let us go straight on past banks of azaleas on the 
left, until we come to a broad glade on the right, on each side of which 
is planted a comprehensive collection of spruces, luckily in threes for 
a few have blown down. Four species deserve, I think, your especial 
attention, all introduced by wiLson from China early in this century, 
except Picea glehnii from Japan. It is 23 feet high, and seems to need the 
soft Irish climate to do itself justice. The next three are perfectly 
hardy. Pices asperata is 62 feet; do not grasp a shoot; the short iron- 
green leaves are very sharp. P. brachytyla, 55 feet, is beautiful with its 
lighter green leaves, silver-white beneath; while P. lichiangensis and its 
var. purpurea, 57 feet, are rather more slenderly pyramidal than the 
other two. The former has glaucous-green, the latter quite dark green 
leaves: but they are variable. 

Come back to our path, and on the left is a nice young tree of Abies 
koreana. This is attractive in every way, and is probably the best 
silver fir for a smallish garden. 60 feet tall in Korea—how many good 
plants come from that country—it may not, from its habit of coning 
when only a few feet high, reach more than 30 feet in our country. It 
has small dark green leaves, white beneath, and bears freely its little 
rosy-purple cones only 2 inches long. ‘This plant has reached 15 feet. 
Now we come to two junipers, both of them 18 feet. The first is perfectly 
hardy and is labelled Funiperus sphaerica pyramidalis: the varietal name 
describes its narrow upright shape. However, BEAN considered that this 
is a form of 7. chinensis, and that the true plant with larger spherical 
fruits is not in cultivation. This, with its dark green foliage, glaucous 
in the juvenile state, makes another valuable addition to the list of 
upright trees. The second, Funiperus oxycedrus, comes from Eastern 
Mediterranean regions and is not so hardy, needing a warm garden. 
It grows 30 feet tall in the wild. Here this shapely tree with leaves 
silvery on the upper side and sharply pointed is happy and attractive. 

This rare hemlock, T'suga yunnanensts, was introduced in 1908 from 
western China. It is now 24 feet, but at home will grow five times that 
height. Probably enjoying a deep moistish soil and some wind shelter, 
it appears to be hardier than its Himalayan cousin, 7. dumosa (syn. 
T. brunoniana). While both have dark glossy green leaves, conspic- 
uously white beneath, those of the latter are 1 inch, twice as long as 
those of the former. 

A nice young plant of Pilgerodendron uviferum, which we saw at 
Mount Usher and used to call Libocedrus tetragona, is growing well and 
is 12 feet. You might confuse it with Fitzroya cupressoides, with which 
it grows in valleys of the Chilean Andes. It is doubtful if it will ever 
attain 160 feet as it does in Chile. This very attractive slow-growing 
cypress, Chamaecyparis obtusa filicoides, has taken many years to grow 
its 15 feet, which would seem to recommend it for a small garden. Its 
rich, mossy-green leaves on short crowded branchlets give it a fern-like 
effect. Cupressus torulosa is a rare plant and rather tender, but as its 
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20 feet show, happy here. Its drooping branchlets, with deep green 
scale-like leaves, make this an elegant conifer. Last of the Headfort 
treasures for which we must find time is this very beautiful Larix 
gmelini principis rupprechti. It is now 32 feet tall but must have been 
twice this height before, alas! its top was blown out. Its reddish-brown 
shoots and bluey-sea-green leaves up to 4 inches on the long terminal 
shoots, easily distinguish it. It comes from Korea and western China, 
came to Kew in 1916, grew fast and is hardy: altogether it has much to 
recommend it. So now we must bid a grateful farewell to our host and 
hostess and his wonderful garden, and go south again. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Paeonia suffruticosa Rock’s var. 


HIS Paeony was received from a friend in Canada as quite a small 
‘Toten in the autumn of 1936. It was planted out in half-shade under 
deciduous trees. The plant was raised from seed sent back from China 
by DR. J. F. ROCK to the Arnold Arboretum, U.S.A., and the seeds were 
distributed by them. 

When the paeony flowered (Fig. 104), it seemed to be exactly like 
the wild tree paeonies described by REGINALD FARRER in his book, On 
the Eaves of the World, which he found on his expedition to Kansu in 
1913, but unfortunately he never collected specimens or seed. 

In answer to my enquiries, DR. ROCK wrote that the seed was 
collected by him from plants in the Yamen of the Cho-ni Lamasery, 
about 8,500 feet in S.W. Kansu. The Lamas told him that it came from 
the mountains of Kansu, known as ‘‘Min Shan”, which DR. ROCK tells 
me are limestone. This plant, which is bone-hardy, has grown here in 
this chalky soil ever since 1936. It is now 8 feet high and 12 feet in 
diameter, and this year 1959 it had over eighty flowers on it —a wonder- 
ful sight (Fig. 104). 

F. C. STERN 
Highdown, 
Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 


A New Dwarf Celsia Hybrid 
In the R.H.S. Journat for October 1958 will be found a Note on 
Verbascum pestalozzae x V. dumulosum, a free-flowering vigorous 
plant, which is often entirely sterile, but in which some individual plants 
sometimes produce good pollen and seed. 

Celsia acaulis was used as female with these hybrids and set seed 
very freely. This seed germinated well as soon as sown in the autumn, 
the plants flowering the following April onwards. These new hybrids 
form a neat little rosette of somewhat tomentose leaves, the rosette 
being between 3 inches and 6 inches in diameter. The petiole of the 
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leaf is pubescent and about 1 inch long, whereas in C. acaulis the petiole 
is glabrous and about 1} inches long. The margins of the leaves are 
crenate in the hybrid; in C. acaulis they are somewhat serrate. 

These hybrids produce a raceme branching from the base about 
2 inches to 44 inches high, and the pedicels are 1 inch to 1} inches long, 
while in C. acaulis they are often 2 inches long. 

The flowers 1 inch to 1} inches diameter are Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 
1), usually with rich yellow filament hairs, but occasionally the filament 
hairs are nearly white. Some flowers show a slight reddish brown mark 
at the base of the petals, others are marked with brown at the back of 
the petals. 

‘ The plants tested have proved entirely sterile, and will no doubt 
prove perennial like both parents. 

Verbascums are pentandrous, Celsias tetrandrous, and the F! 
hybrids that I have raised between these usually have five sterile anthers, 
but in the hybrid here described plants appeared with four anthers, 
others with five anthers, and some plants produce in almost equal 
numbers flowers with four or five anthers. In the hybrid C. acaulis 
x Verbascum phoeniceum a single raceme will sometimes appear with 
four anthers instead of five. 

Where plants hybridize as freely as Verbascum and Celsia do, the 
systematic classification of these plants can be a source of worry to the 
botanist, but such should not be the case with Celsia and Verbascum 
hybrids, for even if fertile pollen is produced, which is unusual, on 
close examination many empty pollen cells will always be found to dis- 
tinguish the hybrids from the species. 

Celsia acaulis x (Verbascum pestalozzae x V. dumulosum F') has 
produced a vigorous showy little plant, with flowers unusually large in 
proportion to the size of the plant, but like Celsia acaulis they fall from 
the calyx rather readily. The plants form thick roots suitable for pro- 
pagation from root cuttings. 

Derby H. C. PUGSLEY 


A striking and little known Kniphofia from the Eastern 
Mountains of Southern Rhodesia 


During a recent plant-hunting trip to the foothills of the Chimani- 
mani Mountains in the District of Melsetter the writer collected a 
Kniphofia (Fig. 108), which appears to be little known in the Horticul- 
tural world. 

The outstanding features of the plant are its tall and stout peduncle 
and the great length of its leaves. The peduncle averages a height of 
6 feet while the drooping and spreading leaves reach a length of g feet. 
The peduncle is an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, is smooth 
and of a bright shining green colour. The plant occurs in open tall 
grassland country usually on gentle sloping hillsides in which bracken 
(Pteridium aquilinum) is conspicuous. The bracken frequently reaches a 
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height of 6 feet, and over. This type of tall grassland, which is invaded 
sooner or later by bush and tree growth, is described locally as ‘Bracken 
Scrub”. 

The plants were growing at an altitude of approximately 6,000 to 
6,500 feet under a summer rainfall (October to April) of 45-65 inches. 
They were just beginning to flower during the middle of April. The 
plants grow singly and not in clumps. There is usually only one 
inflorescence to each plant. 

The flowerhead is from 12-15 inches in length and is a typical “Red 
Hot Poker”—red above and orange to yellow below. 

The flowers are much sought after by the large brilliant Malachite 
green Sunbird (Nectarinia famosa famosa) and in the sunlight the contrast 
of colour between the bird and the flowers is remarkable and a sight 
never to be forgotten. Herbarium material of the plant, on being sub- 
mitted to the National Herbarium, Pretoria, was identified by DR. L. E. 
copp as Kniphofia splendida E. A. Bruce. It is described and figured in 
The Flowering Plants of Africa, Vol. 30, Plate 1183. 

In his letter on the subject DR. Copp wrote as follows: 

“After seeing the specimen of your Kniphofia No. 5700 I feel quite 
satisfied that it is a rather robust form of K. splendida E. A. Bruce. The 
size and shape of the perianth and the exsertion of the anthers are the 
most important characters and these fit perfectly. ‘The floral bracts are 
also a good match. As regards the lack of long sterile bracts on the 
peduncle I have found this character to vary and do not place much 
reliance on it. The leaves of your specimen are much wider than in the 
typical form and in this respect it is similar to the specimen sent in from 
Melsetter by MRS. CROOK.” 

The distribution of K. splendida in the Union of South Africa as 
given by DR. copp is: Swaziland, Satie, Magoeta’s Kloof and Sontpano- 
berg, and he remarks that he had never come across such robust speci- 
mens of it as the ones now photographed in the Melsetter area. 

This form of K. splendida is certainly well worth cultivation, and 
if given suitable conditions for growth should make a striking feature in 
any garden. 


Umtali, S. Rhodesia 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT—XCIV 


441 ACER JAPONICUM VAR. ACONITIFOLIUM 

Award of Garden Merit, October 22, 1957 
This variety of Acer japonicum, which has in the past also been known 
under the names of laciniatum, filicifolium and ‘Parsonii’, forms an attrac- 
tive rounded and tree-like shrub 10-15 feet in height. The leaves may be 
from 2 to 5 inches long and divided into seven to eleven deep lobes. 
These lobes are again divided, forming many lanceolate and pointed 
sections which reach to within } or } inch of the leaf-stalk. The pur- 
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Fic. 104—Paeonia suffruticosa Rock’s var., a flower from the original plant grown at 
Highdown by Sir Frederick Stern from seed collected by Dr. J. F. Rock in 
western China. A painting by Margaret Stones (see p. 366) 
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FIG. 105—IRISH GARDENS AND GARDENERS 
Taiwania cryptomerioides on the island at 


Headfort, Co. Kells. The boy beside it is 
5 ft. in height (see p. 361) 


Photos : John P. Fanning 
Fic. 106—Yew hedges in the kitchen garden at Headfort with Tropaeolum speciosum 
(see p. 363) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


FIG. 107—MINIATURE DAFFODILS 
Narcissus ‘Snipe’, a fine cyclamineus hybrid 
raised by A. M. Wilson (see p. 354) 


Fic. 108—Kniphofia splendida, an unusual Kniphofia species from S. Rhodesia 
(see p. 367) 
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MINIATURE DAFFODILS 


Photos: John Blanchard 
Fic. 109—Narcissus ‘April Tears’ (see p. 357) 


Fic. 110—Narcissus asturiensis ‘Navarre’ (see p. 354) 
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Fic. 111—WNarcissus cantabricus 112—Narcissus bulbocodium sub- 
petunioides (see p. 353) species tananicus (see p. 353) 


Fic. 113— Narcissus bulbocodium subspecies romieuxii var. mesatlanticus 
(see p. 353) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 
FIG. 114—CHELSEA SHOW, 1959 
Part of the pool of tropical water lilies and plants shown by the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 


Fic. 115—A banana tree in flower and with young fruit and begonias in the same 
group 
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FIG. 117—-GREENHOUSE OF TOMORROW 


The greenhouse made of Alumabrite and exhibited in The Times Garden of To- 
morrow at the Chelsea Show, 1959. The Vent-Axia fan for automatic ventilation 
can be seen at the end of the house above the door. The house is shaded automati- 
cally by water containing a dye being recirculated over the glass. Rod thermostats can 
be seen at each side of the house below the glass and the control panel for the house 
is on the left of the door. On the right of the path is a bench for propagation under 
mist and in the nearer part of the bench is automatic watering controlled by elec- 
tricity. The tomatoes on the left have soil heating and there is illumination from the 
lights along the top 


& Fic. 116—Part of the exhibit shown by the Dutch Growers’ Co-operative Group 
4 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fig. 118—Paeony ‘Black Pirate’, F.C.C. Chelsea Show, 1959, an unusually deep 

coloured tree paeony raised by the late Prof. A. P. Saunders of New York 

and exhibited by Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., V.M.H., of Highdown, 
Goring-by-Sea, Sussex (see p. 375) 
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plish red flowers appear in April before the leaves and are carried in 
long-stalked clusters. The fruits take the shape of glabrous “keys” 
which are borne in pairs in an almost horizontal position. 

This variety is propagated by grafting on the ordinary A. japonicum. 
This is usually done in nurseries under glass in the spring by grafting 
on seedlings which have been potted up into 3-inch pots. 

A. japonicum and its varieties as a rule grow and flourish best in deep 
neutral or slightly acid soils. ‘They do not appreciate hot, dry and very 
alkaline soils. 

A. japonicum var. aconitifolium is an excellent plant for associating 
with rhododendrons, ericas and for rock gardens, or for planting as a 
specimen tree as it makes light shade and also colours well in the autumn, 
turning a brilliant, rich crimson. 


442 Deurzia ‘Mont Rose’ 
Award of Garden Merit, October 12, 1957 


This is one of a group of hybrids raised by Messrs. Lemoine from 
crosses between D. /ongifolia and D. discolor, known collectively as 
D. x hybrida. It is a shrub of vigorous growth, forming arching stems 
up to 6 feet in height. In their second year these send out numerous 
lateral branchlets, about 6 inches long, bearing three pairs of dark green, 
sharply serrate leaves, and pyramidal panicles of flowers 1 inch across, 
at first Fuchsia Purple (H.C.C. 28/3), and becoming paler as they age. 

In order to encourage new growth and keep the bushes in shape 
old flowering wood should be cut out immediately after flowering. 
Propagation is easily accomplished by means of half-ripened cuttings 
rooted with bottom heat in July or August or by hard wood cuttings 
inserted in the autumn out of doors. 


2 WISLEY TRIALS, 1959 
DELPHINIUMS 
The trial of delphiniums was inspected by the Joint Delphinitum Com- 
mittee of The Royal Horticultural Society and The Delphinium Society on 


June 12 and 22, 1959, and on its recommendation The Royal Horticultural 
Society and The Delphinium Society have made the following awards to 


eA delphiniums as varieties for garden decoration. 

= The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
* which it was grown in the trial. 
a EMIR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, 
ce Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset.) F.C.C, June 12, 1959. Described 
& R.H.S. JourNat 84, p. 34 (A.M. 1958). [64] 

: BLUE TIT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
- Langdon.) A.M. June 22, 1959. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 84, p. 35. 


(H.C. 1958). [54] 
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CHRISTELLA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) A.M. June 12, 1959. An elatum variety. Plant 6 to 6} feet tall; 
flower spike 2 feet long, 43 inches diameter at base, bluntly pointed to slightly 
tapered, flowers closely spaced, many side spikes; flower 3 inches diameter, 
semi-double, on fairly long stalk; sepals French Blue (H.C.C. between 43 
and 43/1), lightly touched Mauve. (H.C.C. 633) at tips; eye white with yellow 
hairs. [47] 

EVENING STANDARD. (Raised, introduced and sent by R. C. 
Parrett, Esq., Yew Cottage, Fairmile Lane, Cobham, Surrey.) A.M. June 12, 
1959. An elatum variety. Plant 6} feet tall; flower spike 2} feet long, 33 
inches diameter at base, bluntly pointed to slightly tapered, flowers closely 
spaced, many side spikes; flower 2? inches diameter, semi-double, on short 
stalk; sepals a shade of French Blue (H.C.C. between 43 and 43/1); eye 
sepia with yellow hairs. [39] 

PURPLE TRIUMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Black- 
more & Langdon.) A.M. June 22, 1959. An elatum variety. Plant 6 to 6} 
feet tall; flower spike 24 to 3 feet long, 4 inches diameter at base, tapering, 
flowers fairly closely spaced, many side spikes; flower 3 inches diameter, 
semi-double, on long stalk; sepals a slightly deeper shade of Amethyst Violet 
(H.C.C. 35), touched Cornflower Blue (H.C.C. 742/1); eye sepia with yellow 
hairs. [79] 

TILLY KNIGHT. (Raised, introduced and sent by A. 'T. Knight, Esq., 
White Ness, West Clandon, Surrey.) A.M. June 12, 1959. An elatum 
variety. Plant 6} feet tall; flower spike 2} to 3 feet long, 54 inches diameter 
at base, tapering, flowers closely spaced, many side spikes; flowers 2% inches 
diameter, semi-double, on fairly long stalk; sepals Mauve (H.C.C. between 
633/2 and 633/3); eye sepia with yellow hairs. [12] 

BORDER LAD. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) H.C, June 22, 1959. An elatum variety. Plant 5} to 6 feet tall; 
flower spike 2} to 3 feet long, 54 inches diameter at base, tapering, flowers 
fairly closely spaced, many side spikes; flower 3 inches diameter, semi- 
double, on fairly long stalk; sepals French Blue (H.C.C. between 43 and 
43/1), lightly touched in places with Mauve (H.C.C. 633/1); eye white. [42] 

SEA MIST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon.) H.C. June 22, 1959. An e/atum variety. Plant 6} feet tall; flower 
spike 2} feet long, 4} inches diameter at base, slightly tapered, flowers closely 
spaced, many side spikes; flower 2} inches diameter, semi-double, on fairly 
long stalk; sepals Butterfly Blue (H.C.C. between 645/2 and 645/3) lightly 
overlaid Mauve (H.C.C. 633/3); eye white with yellow hairs. [19] 


PERENNIAL LUPINS 


The Council has made the following award to a perennial lupin after trial 
at Wisley, on the recommendation of Floral Committee A. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


LOUISE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Dr. G. N. Cooke, The Elms, 
Chobham, near Woking, Surrey.) A.M. June 3, 1959. Plant 3 to 3} feet 
high, 2 feet spread, vigorous, not woody; foliage medium size, medium 
green ; inflorescence 20 to 22 inches long, 3 inches diameter at base, Standards 
Empire Yellow (H.C.C. between 603 and 603/1); wings Crimson (H.C.C. 
22/2), deepening to Crimson (H.C.C, 22/1) when fully open. [30] 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1959 
NARCISSI 


A sub-committee of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee inspected the 
trial on April 3 and 10, 1959, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to Narcissi as varieties for garden decoration. 

Twenty-five bulbs of each variety were planted. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

CLONMORE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, 
M.Agr., V.M.H., The Knockan, Broughshane, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, 
N. Ireland.) F.C.C, April 10, 1959. Division 1a, Trumpet Narcissus. 
Described R.H.S. Journat, 83, p. 401. Flowering from April 7, 1959. 
Flowers in the first year, 38; in the second year, 81, and in the third year, 
111 (A.M, 1958. [10] 

JOSEPH MACLEOD. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Warnaar & Co. Ltd., Sassenheim, Holland.) F.C.C. April 3, 1959. Division 
1a, Trumpet Narcissus. Described R.H.S. JourNaL, 81, pp. 366 and 367. 
Flowering from March 24, 1959. Flowers in the first year, 30; in the second 
year, 68, and in the third year, 85 (A.M. 1956). [7] 

CAVALIERO. (Raised by the late P. D. Williams, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Warnaar & Co. Ltd.) A.M. April 3, 1959. Division 2a, Large- 
cupped Narcissus Plant vigorous, foliage 24 inches long, very erect. Flower 
stems 23 inches tail; flowers 4 inches diameter, of good form; perianth seg- 
ments 1} inches long, flat, overlapping, Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/2); 
corona 1 inch long, 13 inches diameter, ribbed, mouth slightly expanded and 
frilled with margins serrated and slightly reflexed. Orpiment Orange (H.C.C, 
10) changing to Saffron Yellow (H.C.C. 7) towards base. Flowering from 
March 25, 1959. Flowers in the first year, 16; in the second year, 42, and 
in the third year, 54. [48] 

KILMORACK. (Raised by the late Brodie of Brodie, introduced and 
sent by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, M.Agr., V.H.M.) A.M. April 10, 1959. Di- 
vision 2a, Large-cupped Narcissus. Plant vigorous, foliage 20 to 22 inches 
long, erect. Flower stems 22 to 24 inches tall; flowers 33 inches diameter, 
of good form; perianth segments 12 inches long, slightly twisted, overlapping 
for half their length, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1); corona # inch long, 1 
inch diameter, ribbed, mouth slightly expanded and slightly frilled with 
margins slightly serrated, Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10/1). Flowering from 
April 4, 1959. Flowers in the first year, 35, and in the second year, 78. [105] 

REMBRANDT. (Raised by Messrs. G. Lubbe & Son, Oegstgeest, 
Holland, and sent by Messrs. de Graaff-Gerharda, Lisse, Holland.) A.M. 
April 10, 1959. Division 1a, Trumpet Narcissus. Plant vigorous, foliage 
18 to 20 inches long, erect. Flower stems 16 to 18 inches tall; flowers 4} 
inches diameter, of good form; perianth segments 1} inches long, incurving, 
overlapping for half their length, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1); corona 2 inches 
long, 2} inches diameter, slightly ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled with 
margins serrated, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3). Flowering from March 27, 1959. 
Flowers in the first year, 32; in the second year, 61, and in the third year, 
133. [14] 

ULSTER PRINCE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Guy L. 
Wilson, M.Agr., V.M.H.) A.M. April 3, 1959. Division 1a, Trumpet Nar- 
cissus. Plant vigorous, foliage 20 to 22 inches long, erect. Flower stems 22 
inches tall; flowers 4 inches diameter, of good form; perianth segments 1} 
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inches long, flat, overlapping, Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/1); corona 2 inches 
long, 1% inches diameter, slightly ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled with 
margins serrated and reflexed, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3). Flowering from April 1, 
1959. Flowers in the first year, 38, and in the second year, 58. [100] 

YANKEE CLIPPER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Warnaar 
& Co. Ltd.) A.M. April 3, 1959. Division 2a, Large-cupped Narcissus. 
Plant vigorous, foliage 24 inches long, lax. Flower stems 22 to 24 inches tall; 
flowers 4% inches diameter, of good form; perianth segments 1 inches long, 
flat, overlapping for half their length, Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/2); corona 
§ inch long, 1} inches diameter, ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled with 
margins serrated, Marigold Orange (H.C.C. 11) at mouth changing to Saffron 
Yellow (H.C.C. 7) towards base. Flowering from March 26, 1959. Flowers 
in the first year, 33, in the second year, 60, and in the third year, 79. [45] 

FIREPROOF. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, 
M.Agr., V.M.H.) H.C. April 10, 1959. Division 2a, Large-cupped Narcissus. 
Plant vigorous, foliage 20 to 24 inches long, erect. Flower stems 22 to 24 
inches tall; flowers 3}? inches diameter, of good form; perianth segments 
145 inches long, flat, overlapping for half their length, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 
2/1); corona 1 inch long, 1 inch diameter, ribbed, mouth slightly expanded 
and slightly frilled with margins slightly serrated and slightly reflexed, 
Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 10). Flowering from April 4, 1959. Flowers in 
the first year, 34, and in the second year, 75. [106] 

KALGOORLIE. (Raised by Mr. Guy L. Wilson, M.Agr., V.M.H., 
introduced and sent by Mr. Peter Lower, Chukwani, New Road, Teign- 
mouth, Devon.) H.C. April 3, 1959. Division 1a, Trumpet Narcissus. Plant 
vigorous, foliage 18 to 20 inches long, erect. Flower stems 18 to 19 inches 
tall; flowers 4} inches diameter, of good form; perianth segments 1} inches 
long, slightly twisted, overlapping for half their length, Mimosa Yellow 
(H.C.C, between 602 and 602/1); corona 1? inches long, 2 inches diameter, 
slightly ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled with margins serrated and slightly 
crenate, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602) deepening to Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 
1) at edges. Flowering from March 28, 1959. Flowers in the first year, 30, 
in the second year, 70, and in the third year 103. [26] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE 


1957 
Begonia coccinea A.M. August 13, 1957. This is a most useful 


plant for the warm greenhouse, as it continues to flower for a very long 
period. It has a stout, erect stem bearing, in two ranks, ovate-oblong 
leaves with very oblique bases, of dull pale green thinly margined with 
red. The axillary inflorescence is several inches long, and forks into 
slender red stalks bearing, in the specimen exhibited, Vermilion (H.C.C. 
18/1) flowers an inch across. The figure in the Botanical Magazine, 
published in 1843, soon after the species had just flowered in this 
country, shows flowers of a much darker hue. Exhibited by The 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
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Curcuma roscoeana A.M. August 13, 1957. A remarkable 

Malayan plant of the Ginger family, suitable only for the warm green- 
house. It has oblong leaves up to 18 inches long, their sheathing stalks 
forming a false stem. The inflorescence is a spike about 10 inches long, 
covered with overlapping, funnel-shaped, pale orange-red bracts, in 
the axils of which develop tubular yellow flowers, their tips shortly 
exserted. The bracts remain brightly coloured for a long period. 
Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s 
Lynn. 
Cynara cardunculus A.M. August 13, 1957. A large, thistle-like 
plant occasionally grown, like celery, for its edible leaf-stalks. The 
award is, however, given in acknowledgment of its decorative value. It 
has long, pinnatifid, grey-green, spring leaves, and flower-heads 
34 inches across composed of many Veronica Violet (H.C.C. 639) florets 
enclosed in thick, overlapping, purplish bracts. Exhibited by The 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Syringa microphylla ‘Superba’ A.M. August 13, 1957. A small 
hardy shrub valuable for its long flowering season. The tubular, rose- 
pink, scented flowers are carried in narrow panicles at the ends of leafy 
stems. The leaves are ovate, mat-green, 1} inches long. Exhibited by 
Mrs. A. Broadhead, Bury Hall, Ashill, Thetford, Norfolk. 


1958 
MID-SEASON AND LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Chrysanthemum ‘Lilac Prince’ F.C.C. October 31, 1958, as a 


variety for show purposes. Section 3, Large exhibition incurving, pink. 
Described R.H.S. JOURNAL, 83, p. 225 (A.M. 1957). Raised and shown 
by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Eastern Queen’ A.M. November 25, 1958, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section 3, Large exhibition incurving, 
pale pink. Flowers 8} inches diameter; florets medium length, broad, 
blunt, channelled, outer florets Amaranth Rose (H.C.C. 530/1), inner 
florets almost white. Raised and shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Frank Kyle’ A.M. November 25, 1958, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section 3, Large exhibition incurving, pink. 
Flowers 8 inches diameter; florets medium length, broad, slightly 
pointed, quilled, Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/3). Raised and shown by 
Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Harold Habgood’ A.M. October 31, 1958, as 
a variety for show purposes. Section 3, Large exhibition incurving, 
yellow. Flowers 9} inches diameter; florets long, broad, blunt, chan- 
nelled, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1). Raised and shown by Messrs. 
H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Jacqueline Woolman’ A.M. October 31, 
1958, as a variety for show purposes. Section 1, Exhibition incurved, 
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large-flowered, yellow. Flowers 4} inches diameter; florets medium 
length, narrow, pointed, channelled, Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 503). 
Raised and shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Joseph Green’ A.M. November 25, 1958, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section 6, Incurving decorative, large- 
flowered, light bronze. Flowers 5 inches diameter; florets medium r 
length, medium width, slightly pointed, channelled, rich reddish 
mahogany. Raised and shown by Mr. Eric Green, Beecher Nurseries, s 
Alma St. Cradley, Staffs. = 

Chrysanthemum ‘Mark Woolman’ A.M. November 25, 19538, 3 
as a variety for show purposes. Section 3, Large exhibition incurving, 4 
yellow. Flowers g inches diameter; florets medium length, broad, 
pointed, channelled, Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3). Raised and 
shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Monica Winterton’ A.M. December 9, 1958, 
as a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 4, 
Medium exhibition, yellow. Flowers 7 inches diameter; florets long, 
broad, slightly pointed, channelled, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/2). 
Raised and shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Piccadilly’ A.M. November 11, 1958, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section 3, Large exhibition incurving, 
pale pink. Flowers 8 inches diameter; florets medium length, medium 
width, curled, channelled, Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/3). Raised and 
shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Pink Maid’ A.M. October 31, 1958, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 6, Incurving 
decorative, large-flowered, pink. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets 
broad, blunt, channelled, Magenta (H.C.C. 27/3). Raised and shown 
by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Rona’ A.M. October 31, 1958, as a variety for 
show purposes and cutting for market. Section 1, Exhibition incurved, 
medium-flowered, yellow. Flowers 4 inches diameter; florets medium 
length, medium width, pointed, channelled, Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 
1/2). Raised and shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Velma Green’ A.M. November 25, 1958, as 

a variety for show purposes. Section g, Single, large-flowered, light 
bronze. Flowers 6} inches diameter; florets long, medium width, 
slightly pointed, flat, light bronze. Raised and shown by Mr. Eric 
Green. 
Chrysanthemum ‘Venetian Glass’ A.M. October 31, 1958, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 9, Single, 
large-flowered, light bronze. Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets long, 
broad, slightly pointed, flat, pale bronze. Raised and shown by Messrs. 
H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Victor Shoesmith’ A.M. October 31, 1958, 
as a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 1, 
Exhibition incurved, large-flowered, yellow. Flowers 5 inches diameter ; 
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florets medium length, medium width, pointed, channelled, Empire 
Yellow (H.C.C. 603/1). Raised and shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith 
Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘White Circle’ A.M. November 25, 1958, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section 3, Large exhibition incurving, white. 
Flowers 8 inches diameter; florets medium length, broad, pointed, 
quilled, white. Raised and shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Yellow Fred Shoesmith’ A.M. November 
es 25, 1958, as a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 

% 4, Medium exhibition, yellow. Flowers 5 inches diameter; florets 
a medium length, medium width, pointed, channelled, Canary Yellow 
(H.C.C. 2/3). Shown by Messrs. Colham Green Nurseries Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Yellow Princess Anne’ A.M. October 31, 
1958, as a variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 
5, Reflexed decorative, medium-flowered, yellow. Flowers 5} inches 
diameter; florets medium length, broad, slightly pointed, flat, Canary 
Yellow (H.C.C. 2/3). Shown by Mr. H. V. Cartwright, New Dove 
House Nursery, Hatch End, Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Yellowstone’ A.M. November 11, 1958, as a 
variety for show purposes and cutting for market. Section 1, Exhibition 
incurved, medium-flowered, yellow. Flowers 4 inches diameter; florets 
medium length, medium width, slightly pointed, channelled, Mimosa 
Yellow (H.C.C. 602/1). Shown by Messrs. A. G. Vinten Ltd., Oldland 
Nurseries, Balcombe, Sussex. 


1959 


Paeonia ‘Black Pirate’ F.C.C. May 25, 1959. A very fine hybrid 
tree paeony raised by the late PROFESSOR A. P. SAUNDERS of New York, 
which received the Award of Merit in 1957. The pale green, ternately 
compound leaves are about 10 inches long and the large flowers of 
Indian Lake (H.C.C. 826) have ten, broadly ovate, glossy petals with 
a central cluster of yellow stamens, and measure up to 7 inches across. 
Exhibited by Sir Frederick Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., 
Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex (Fig. 118). 

Columnea x banksii F.C.C. April 7, 1959. A fine basket plant 
for the intermediate house raised at the Cambridge Botanic Garden 
many years ago from a cross between C. oerstediana and C. schiedeana. 
; The long, pendulous growths bear oblong-lanceolate, two-ranked leaves 
fe and numerous, tubular russet-orange flowers about 3 inches long. 
im Exhibited by The Director, The John Innes Horticultural Institution, 
Bayfordbury, Herts. 

Aechmea rhodocyanea A.M. May 25, 1959. A Brazilian member 
of this genus of Bromeliads, shown as A. fasciata by the exhibitors and 
very useful as a house plant as the flower spike remains in perfect condi- 
tion for several months. The thick, strap-like leaves are obtuse and 
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serrate, about 15 inches long and 33 inches wide, forming a central 
rosette from which the single flower spike arises. The inconspicuous 
Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621) flowers, carried in a conical spike about 
1 foot high, are rendered conspicuous by the numerous overlapping 
Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523) bracts. Exhibited by Messrs. T. Rochford & 
Sons Ltd., Broxbourne, Herts. 

Cypripedium reginae A.M. May 25, 1959. A hardy North 
American member of the genus known as the ‘Showy Lady-Slipper’, 
growing in cool, swampy woods in its native habitat, and grown success- 
fully in this country as an alpine house plant or in the woodland garden. 
The ciliate, ovate-elliptic, acuminate leaves are plicate, stem-clasping, 
about 6 inches long and 2} inches wide, and light green in colour. The 
sepals and petals of the flowers are ovate, about 14 inches long and pure 
white, contrasting well with the somewhat rounded pouch, about 1} 
inches across, which is basically white and heavily dotted and suffused 
Magenta Purple (H.C.C. 030/1). The flowers on the specimen shown 
were carried singly on stems about 1 foot high. Exhibited by Miss V. 
Finnis, Waterperry Horticultural College, Wheatley, Oxford. 

Echeveria ‘Worfield Wonder’ A.M. April 21, 1959. An excellent 
flowering plant for the cool or intermediate house, this echeveria, a cross 
between E. derenbergii and E. setosa, has a compact rosette of spathulate 
somewhat glaucous leaves, about 2 inches long and 1 inch wide. The 
waxy flowers are borne in lax, slightly nodding groups of four or five 
and are coloured Aureolin Yellow (H.C.C. 3 to 3/1) on the inner sides 
of the segments and deeply stained Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17) outside. 
Exhibited by Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
Worfield Gardens, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

Freesia ‘Debutante’ A.M. March 10, 1959. ‘The parentage of this 
remarkable freesia raised in 1954 is given as Seedling 2/1/9 (cherry) x 
Seedling 17/1/1 (scarlet tip on fire red). The inflorescence is 7 to 9 
flowered; flowers widely expanded, sweetly scented, Orient Red 
(H.C.C. 819/3) with an indian yellow throat suffused with red. Raised, 
introduced and shown by H. G. Everett, Esq., Parkgate, Southampton. 

Freesia ‘Rosina’ A.M. March 10, 1959. This fine freesia arose as 
the result of a cross between Seedling 2/4/2 (cherry) and seedling 56/4/1 
(rose madder). Plant vigorous; flower stems long; inflorescence g to 11 
flowered; flowers sweetly scented, China Rose (H.C.C. 024) with a 
white throat. Raised, introduced and shown by H. G. Everett, Esq., 
Parkgate, Southampton. 

Galanthus elwesii var. whittallii A.M. March 10, 1959. This 
fine snowdrop, a variety larger in all its parts than G. elwesii, was 
discovered by MR. WHITTALL near Smyrna. The broad, erect, glaucous 
leaves are about 7 inches long and over an inch wide, and the flower 
stems measure up to 8 inches in length and bear the large, pendent, 
white flowers singly. The inner perianth segments of the flower are 
similarly marked to the species, with green markings at the base and the 
sinus, and the broadly ovate outer segments are up to 14 inches long, 
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about twice as long as those of G. elwesti. Exhibited by Sir Frederick 
Stern, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H., Highdown, Goring-by-Sea, 
Sussex. 

Gladiolus ‘Fleurs de Nice’ A.M. April 7, 1959. A plant for the 
cool greenhouse, this gladiolus, a cross between G. carinatus and G. 
tristis, has slender, wiry stems about 2} feet tall bearing up to eight 
widely spaced, scented flowers, 2} inches across, with a strongly hooded, 
posterior perianth segment. In colour the flowers are Primrose Yellow 
(H.C.C., 601), the three lower segments having a darker yellow, central 
line and the three upper segments are striped and faintly spotted purple. 
Exhibited by T. T. Barnard, Esq., M.C., M.A., Ph.D., Furzebrook 
House, Wareham, Dorset. 

Gladiolus ‘Stormy Sunset’ A.M. April 7, 1959. A back cross of 
G. carinatus x G. tristis on G. carinatus this striking plant for the cool 
greenhouse has 18-inch stems carrying seven or eight scented flowers 
2 inches across, basically pale Coral Pink (H.C.C. 614—614/3) in colour, 
lined and suffused bluish purple. Exhibited by ‘I’. T. Barnard, Esq., 
M.C., M.A., Ph.D., Furzebrook House, Wareham, Dorset. 

Helleborus ‘Harlequin’ A.M. April 7, 1959. Stated by the exhibi- 
tor to be a cross between H. guttatus x H. abchasicus var. venosus, this 
fine hellebore has stout, erect flowering stems, 1 foot tall, carrying 
three-parted leafy bracts and about four nodding cup-shaped blooms, 
24 inches across, with five orbicular sepals in which the ground colour 
is blush-pink, heavily blotched and speckled with deep purple, ap- 
proaching Lilac Purple (H.C.C. 031-031/3). Exhibited by Major and 
Mrs. Knox-Finlay, Keillour Castle, Methven, Perthshire. 

Pieris formosa var. forrestii JJermyns’ A.M. April 7, 1959. 
Raised from seed collected by Forrest at Messrs. Hilliers’ Nursery at 
Winchester, this form of P. formosa var. forrestii has reticulate, lustrous 
leaves about 34 inches long and 1 inch wide and carries loose, terminal 
panicles of flowers consisting of about 6 racemes, 4-5 inches long. The 
rachis and sepals are deeply tinted with red and are emphasized by the 
pendent, urceolate, white corollas. Exhibited by Messrs. Hillier & 
Son, Winchester, Hants. 

Pimelea ferruginea A.M. May 5, 1959. An Australian shrub for 
the cool greenhouse of upright growth, with opposite, elliptic leaves 
about 3 inch long and } inch wide and carrying terminal heads about 1} 
inches across of Rhodamine pink (H.C.C.5271). flowers, rather resem- 
bling Daphne cneorum. Exhibited by The Director of Gardening (The 
John Lewis Partnership Co.), Longstock Park, Stockbridge, Hants. 

Pleione formosana alba A.M. April 21, 1959. A very lovely 
white form of P. formosana eminently suitable for alpine house culture. 
In the pan exhibited there were four, fully-open, glistening, white flowers 
on 2-inch scapes; each flower was about 24 inches long and the inner 
surface of the fringed labellum, which was about # in. across, was 
blotched with Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64 to 64/2). Exhibited by E. 
Hodgkin, Esq., Shelleys, Wargrave, Berks. 
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Prunus hillieri A.M. April 7, 1959. A very beautiful small tree 
raised in the nurseries of Messrs. Hillier & Sons of Winchester about 
twenty years ago from a cross between P. incisa and P. sargentii, bearing 
masses of Rhodamine Pink flowers (H.C.C. 527/3) about 1 inch across. 
Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Prunus laurocerasus var. schipkaensis A.M. \iay 5, 1959. A 
form of the common ‘Cherry Laurel’ making a compact roundish bush 
and carrying numerous upright racemes of white flowers about 4 
inches long. Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, 
Kings Lynn, Norfolk. 

Prunus serrulata ‘Ichiyo’ A.M. April 21, 1959. This lovely, 
flowering cherry is a mid-season variety which makes a fairly large tree 
of upright-spreading habit and may attain a height of 25 feet. The soft 
pink, semi-double flowers, corresponding to shades of Rose Pink (H.C.C. 
427 to 427/3) in colour are borne three or four together in a rather long- 
stalked, drooping corymb. The individual flowers are about 14 inches 
across, compact and slightly frilled at the edges. The young leaves are 
bronzed when young, becoming green when they expand. Exhibited 
by Captain Collingwood Ingram, F.L.S., V.M.H., The Grange, 
Benenden, Kent. 

Prunus tenella ‘Fire Hill? A.M. April 21, 1959. A form of this 
well-known dwarf almond, which received the Award of Merit in 1929 
as P. nana, bearing a profusion of flowers, Cherry (H.C.C. 722) in the 
bud and Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527) when fully open, all the way 
up the stem. Exhibited by L. M. Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, Fincham, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Ribes sanguineum ‘Pulborough Scarlet’ A.M. April 7, 1959. 
A variety of this well-known, early flowering shrub producing from each 
axillary bud on the long wand-like growths, sprays of twenty or thirty 
flowers of Spiraea Red (H.C.C. 025). Sufficient of the rich moss-green 
foliage unfolds at the same time to produce a pleasing contrast to the 
deep red flowers. Exhibited by N. J. Prockter, Esq., 30 Springfield 
Road, Crawley, Sussex. 

Rose ‘Belle Portugaise’ A.M. May 25, 1959. A vigorous, climbing 
rose, raised in France early in this century from a cross between 
R. odorata gigantea and a tea rose, and best grown on a warm sunny 
wall. The loosely double, nodding flowers, borne early in the season, 
are Spinel Pink (H.C.C. 0625) in the bud, and change to shades of 
Rose Pink (H.C.C. 427/2) and Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/3) as the 
flowers open. The individual flowers, when fully open, are about 3} 
inches across and are strongly tea-scented. Exhibited by ‘The Sunning- 
dale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 

Zygocactus truncatus A.M. February 24, 1959. The “Crab” or 
“Christmas Cactus” has been included in several genera, including 
Epiphyllum and Schlumbergera, and is a monotypic genus from Brazil 
often cultivated as a house plant. The dichotomously branched, rather 
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pendent stems are flattened and jointed; the obovate-oblong segments 
have coarsely serrate margins and carry the tubular, irregular flowers 
with slightly reflexed perianth segments, terminally. The flower colour 
is of varying shades of red or purple and on the specimen shown 
corresponded to shades of Dianthus Purple (H.C.C. 730 to 7303). 
Exhibited by W. L. J. Tjaden, Esq., 85 Welling Way, Welling, Kent. 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Puya bertoniana, Puya coerulea, Puya 
alpestris 


Selwyn Duruz, “Kallangatta”’, Glen- 
fyne Wayside Delivery, Cobden, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Peter G. Herbert, M.H.C.I., Direc- 
tor, Gore Hotel, Queen’s Gate, 
London, 5.W.7. 


Sweet Potato Seeds 


Adiantum tenerum var. farleyense 


Nerine fothergilli magnifica, N. bow- 
deni alba 


Humea elegans 

Ricinus communis 

Rhapis spp., Mandragora spp., 
Petrea spp., Tweedia red-flowered 
spp. (seed) 

Orchis foliosa 

Cimicifuga cordifolia 


F. S. Taylor, 13 Sandringham Street, 
Scarborough, Yorks. 

Hedley R. Hancock, 10 Short Ter- 
race, Balaklava, South Australia, 
Australia. 

Sir Ralph Newman, Bt., Blackpool 
House, nr. Dartmouth, Devon. 

A. W. Waddington, The Sandhurst 
Nurseries, Sandhurst, Camberley, 
Surrey. 

R. H. Barller, g Museum Street, 
Ipswich. 


Astilbe ‘ King Albert’ 


NOTE FROM A FELLOW 


The Despoliation of Daphne and the Relative Success of Pest 
Control Measures—A Report of a Co-operative Investigation 


Daphne mezereum was noted already by FRANCIS BACON as a valuable 
early-blossoming shrub (1). It used to have a natural distribution, as a 
wild plant, throughout much of Europe, flourishing in calcareous woods 
(2). It is so ornamental and odorous that hardly any bushes are left 
wild in Britain today; but it is cherished in perhaps some twenty 
thousand of our roughly ten million gardens. The fruit of Daphne has 
the same structure as that of a plum, with the seed (kernel) enclosed in 
a stony layer formed from the inner part of the ovary wall, while the 
outer part of the ovary wall becomes fleshy. Thus, botanically speaking, 
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the fruit is a drupe rather than a true berry. The numerous crimson 
fruits—or the yellow fruits of the white variety—used to make a grand 
display. Later on they were often eaten by blackbirds, which digested 
the outer pulp and later passed out the stone-protected seed. Seedlings 
would come up in all parts of the garden. 

In 1956 however it was reported in this JoURNAL that greenfinches 
were attacking a Daphne mezereum bush by heterodox tactics (3, 4). 
These birds were now biting through the stone—usually before the 
fruit was ripe and when the stone would be softer—and eating the 
gouged-out kernel. Two or more greenfinches completely strip the 
bush, in a day or two, commonly leaving not a single seed. 

Many Fellows and other gardeners have, since 1956, kindly res- 
ponded to requests for information as to whether or not this striking 
biotic relationship occurred also in other gardens. Thus this account 
is a co-operative study, based on the details of several hundred letters 
from Daphne owners. The despoliation most certainly does occur else- 
where. For several decades the number of gardens affected has appar- 
ently been doubling every six years. In one instance D. retusa was 
attacked as well, but there are no records for other Daphne species. 
The habit seems to have originated in the Pennine region between one 
and two centuries ago; but it did not reach London and southern 
England till about 1930. A higher proportion of urban than rural 
bushes suffers this depredation, which by now probably affects some- 
thing like half of all the D. mezereum bushes in England and Scotland. 
During the 1960’s we may expect to reach a condition where practically 
every well-established bush is being visited. This greenfinch feast is 
usually in June, but can be at any time from the second week in May 
to the third week in July. (Further details will be given in the bird 
journals.) But if the seeds are stripped from a bush one year, there is 
a 95-per-cent chance that they will be lost every year thereafter. 

This raises the problem of how this delightful shrub is to be per- 
petuated. It does not like being moved, rarely lives longer than twenty 
years, but often dies unexpectedly before that. Cuttings are normally 
unsuccessful, but cumbersome layering is possible. The seeds, if they 
do ripen, may for instance be poked into the ground where they fall, 
but sometimes do not germinate till many months or a year afterwards, 
so that the patch must be left undisturbed for a long time. One happy 
instance is where the seeds fell into a patch of stonecrop, which acted 
as a good nursery for the young seedlings. But once the greenfinches 
start visiting, the normal thing is for there to be virtually no seeds left 
at all. How can this avid bird pest be warded off, and seeds obtained ? 
An analysis of forty-nine detailed instances, from throughout Britain, 
shows clearly how one may succeed in retaining fruits, and what 
methods are worthless. Eight general methods have been used: 

1. Bird scarers are no help at all—failures 6; successes o. 

2. Spraying the fruits against bird damage is not known to succeed— 
failures 1; successes 0. 
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3. Lace curtain, etc., covering the bush, is also normally useless— 
failures 7; successes 0. Usually the birds find some place to squeeze 
through at the lower part of the bush, and completely devour the seeds 
from inside the covering. In one instance the birds made repeated 
sorties to tear through a muslin covering, and managed it. 

4. String netting has often been tried, but the birds usually either 
get inside or feed through the mesh—failures 12; successes 1. There is 
sometimes the additional inconvenience, as at Bradford, Edgbaston, 
Sutton Coldfield and Worksop, of birds getting entangled in the 
netting. 

5. Black cotton is generally no deterrent either—failures 4; successes 
I. 

6. Wire netting has given somewhat better protection—failures 3; 
successes 2. It is of course possible to construct a small-mesh wire cage 
which completely encloses the bush and which is anchored and sealed 
at the edges. But in one case where the edges were thought to be 
properly sealed, three birds still managed to squeeze in. 

7. Plastic bags have been used variously, often with good results— 
failures 2; successes 4. Here the attempt is not to cover the whole bush, 
but only one or several fruiting sprays. Occasionally small plastic bags 
are torn through and the fruit reached after all. If a bag is placed 
loosely over a spray, and not tied at the mouth, the birds will enter 
from the opening. If a plastic bag is to be used, it seems desirable also 
to have an inner opaque layer, paper bag or muslin, so that the birds 
cannot see the fruit; and a perforated plastic bag, as bought with pre- 
packed vegetables, will less impede gas exchange. 

8. Muslin bags preferably more than one layer thick (or muslin, etc., 
used similarly without being made into a bag), and securely tied round 
one or several sprays, is by far the best simple method—failures 0; 
successes 6. This method has been successful at Cambridge, Chingford 
(Essex), Chinnor (Oxon), Long Eaton (Derbyshire), and at Edinburgh 
and Perth, besides doubtless elsewhere. Gas exchange is not impeded; 
and the birds cannot even see the protected fruit behind the mechanical 
barrier. 

It may be further mentioned that in several cases Daphne fruits have 
been successfully protected during the time of normal despoliation and 
then the covering has been later removed. The greenfinches did not 
return again, and the glory of the crimson fruiting display was success- 
fully retained for the late summer. 

DR. MAX PETTERSSON 
Brunel College of Technology, 
London, W.3. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1959 
HEUCHERAS 


The Council has made the following awards to heucheras after trial at 
Wisley, on the recommendation of the Floral Committee A. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


RHAPSODY. (Raised by Mr. Alan Bloom, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Bloom’s Nurseries Ltd., Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk.) A.M. June 
3, 1959. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 82, p. 351 (H.C. 1957). [4] 

SPLENDOUR. (Raised by Mr. Alan Bloom, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Bloom’s Nurseries Ltd.) A.M. June 3, 1959. Described R.H.S. 
JourNaL, 80, p. 525 (H.C. 1955). [7] 

x HEUCHERELLA ‘BRIDGET BLOOM’. (Raised by Mr. Alan 
Bloom, introduced and sent by Messrs. Bloom’s Nurseries Ltd.) A.M. May 
15, 1959. Plant 6 inches high, compact and erect, flowering freely; flower 
stalks 24 inches long, erect; inflorescence 6 to 8 inches long, compact; outer 
florets Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1), inner florets white. [9] 


PYRETHRUMS 


The Council of ‘The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to pyrethrums after trial at Wisley, on the recommendation of the 
Floral Committee A. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

COMET. (Raised by Messrs. Kelway & Son Ltd., and sent by Messrs. 
R. H. Bath Ltd., The Floral Farms, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire.) A.M. May 
15, 1959. Described R.H.S. Journat, 80, p. 526 (H.C. 1955). [11] 

GLORIOUS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Kelway & Son 
Ltd., Langport, Somerset.) A.M. May 15, 1959. Plant vigorous, spreading 
habit, free-flowering ; flower stems 29 to 30 inches long, erect, stout; flowers 
3} inches diameter, semi-double; ray florets broad, medium length, horizontal 
with drooping tips, a colour near Tyrian Purple (H.C.C. 727), young flowers 
overlaid crimson. [9 

ROMA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Kelway & Son Ltd.) 
A.M. June 3, 1959. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 82, p. 355 (H.C. 1957). [3] 

COUNTESS POULETT. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Kelway & Son 


Ltd.) H.C. June 3, 1959. Plant vigorous, compact and very erect habit, 
free-flowering ; flower stems 30 to 36 inches long, erect, stout ; flowers 4 inches 
diameter, semi-double; ray florets broad, long, horizontal, Magenta (H.C.C. 
27) lightly overlaid with Tyrian Purple (H.C.C. 727). [14] 
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BOOK NOTES 


‘*The Gardens in the Royal Park at Windsor.’’ By Lanning Roper. Royal 
4to, 128 pp. Illus. (Chatto & Windus.) 63s. 


It would be superfluous for me to dilate here upon the tremendous achievement of 
creating the gardens in Windsor Great Park, the ‘Savill’ and the ‘‘Valley’”’ Gardens 
as they are called; or upon the care and thought given to them by Sir Eric Savill, 
Mr. T. H. Findlay and his staff; or to dwell upon the inestimable benefit they bring 
to all of us who love gardens and who, for a modest shilling, are enabled to walk around 
the gardens, to admire and study. Mr. Lanning Roper has done all this for us in his 
admirable book, and, I consider, has done it well. In his unaffected prose he has 
traced the fascinating story from the early ’30s onwards, giving us many historical 
points in connection with their inception and the constant encouragement of the 
Royal Family, and amusing anecdotes coupled with much horticultural information. 
The whole adds up to a most comprehensive survey, presented in a readable and 
interesting manner, of the beginnings and the continued development of the Gardens 
after the war years, and a glimpse of their established future. There is a foreword by 
the Hon. Sir David Bowes Lyon, and appreciations of the Gardens by Dr. George 
Taylor and Dr. Harold Fletcher. 

The book is well printed in Baskerville type face on fine paper, with 128 pages, 
including a map and comprehensive index. The chapters are devoted to various 
sections of the Gardens, such as the Savill and Valley Gardens, the Kurume Punch 
Bowl, the Heather Garden, Lilies, Rhododendrons, Camellias, etc. In addition there 
are no less than 32 pages of colour illustrations and the same number of monochrome. 
The monochrome plates are in excellent photogravure, by Rembrandt Photogravure 
Ltd., and show, besides many fine plants, what the ground was originally like, its 
gradual development, and also several interesting photographs of the transplanting of 
big specimen shrubs and trees. The colour plates are by K. G. Lohse. A number of 
them are of the usual fairly good quality one expects to find in books nowadays, but 
many—fortunately all those covering a complete page—are of a clarity and beauty 
that is nothing short of superlative. Most of these large photographs, and indeed many 
of the monochromes, are by Mr. J. E. Downward, and he is to be congratulated on 
some extra fine work. It is amazing to be able to see the veins on a meconopsis leaf 
photographed about 8 feet away, and also the detail of twigs and leaves at 100 yards. 

ese plates are a pointer to what we may expect when sufficient care is taken in 
printing from good originals. On the whole the 64 pages of plates present a wonder- 
ful pictorial record of a great achievement. This very reasonably priced book is 
bound to encourage even more visitors to go to the Gardens. I hope it may give all 
readers as much pleasure as it has given to me; it is, moreover, a book to pick up again 
and again, for there is too much detail packed in it to absorb in one reading. 


GRAHAM THOMAS 


““Flower-Growing for Shows.”” By E. R. Janes. 224 pp. Illus. (Penguin). 
58. 


Mr. Janes was for a large part of his life responsible for the magnificent exhibits of 
Messrs. Sutton’s at shows throughout the country, so probably no more experienced 
author could have been found for this little book, which seems to fill one of the rare 
gaps in horticultural literature. He deals with exhibiting both from the angle of the 
commercial nursery and also the small amateur showing at his local flower show or 
village féte. The book is a companion volume to his Growing Vegetables for Show. The 
book is arranged alphabetically, with sections relating to each flower, and deals with 
growing, preparing, packing, transport and staging of each group. It is illustrated by 
small line-drawings by Arthur Hall and can be recommended with confidence to 
Fellows interested in showing their flowers. 


PATRICK M. SYNGE 
(383) 
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“Linnaeus. Species Plantarum.” Facsimile Two, with an Appendix by 
J. L. Heller and W.'T. Stearn. 8vo. Illus. (The Ray Society, obtainable from 
Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1.) £3. 


This is the second volume of this valuable facsimile edition, the first volume of which 
was reviewed at length in this JouRNAL for May 1958 by the late Dr. 'T. A. Sprague, 
who then described it as an “outstanding service to all interested in the history, 
classification and naming of plants’. In this volume, produced with the same care as 
the preceding, the Appendix includes an Index by Prof. J. L. Heller of authors and 
books cited by Linnaeus, notes on the Illustrations by W. T. Stearn, notes on four 
supplementary Linnaean publications by W. T. Stearn, and finally a lengthy Index to 
the Classes, genera and species with indications of lectotypes of Linnaean genera by 
W. T. Stearn. This should prove of great help to many systematic botanists and must 
have involved a prodigious amount of painstaking work. A very considerable project 
appears to have been brought to a worthy close by the publication of this volume. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


oe 


“All the Plants of the Bible.”” By Winifred Walker. 244 pp. Col. pl. 
Illus. (Lutterworth Press.) 25s. 


Although numerous plant-names occur in the Bible, no one can identify with - 
certainty all the plants to which they referred in Biblical times. ‘The application of ; 
a mame can be determined from an associated description or figure, from context and 
from traditional use when these yield sufficiently definite information to eliminate 
all but one kind of plant from consideration. Unfortunately there is too little such 
evidence for many Biblical plant-names. The Bible does not contain descriptions or 
figures of plants; the context of names there rarely supplies significant clues; the known 
transfer of certain names from some plants to others in the course of time makes it 
unwise to rely on present usage; some plant-names probably never had precise 
application but were simply general terms. As Professor F. S. Bodenheimer of 
Jerusalem has written, ‘the mere methods of etymology are entirely inadequate 
for identification. Even the present use of a name in Arabic or Jewish folk-lore or 
tradition is insignificant as we know very many instances, e.g. in Arabic folklore and 
pharmacology, where such names have changed their application in space and time... 
Actually the number of native plants of this country [Palestine] safely to be determined 
from the Bible remains, apart of cultivated plants, very far below a hundred species.” 
Nevertheless flimsy evidence or no evidence at all has not deterred a succession of 
reputable writers, many of them with no first-hand knowledge of Palestine, from 
building up a vast and largely worthless literature purporting to identify the plants 
of the Bible. 

The latest addition to this is All the Plants of the Bible, written and illustrated by 
Miss Winifred Walker. It is a nicely produced book with a coloured frontispiece and 
114 other pleasing illustrations which, however, have evidently suffered from being 
originally painted in colour and reproduced in monochrome. They clearly portray 
the plants the authoress has in mind. It is by no means so clear that they portray the 
plants the writers of the Bible had in mind. Probably the majority do, but unfortun- 
ately the guesses of earlier authors are treated as certainties without warning the 
reader about their doubtful or controversial nature. Thus we are told that the lily 
“grew in the gardens of King Solomon the regal botanist’’ and then to confirm this 
we are provided with an excellent illustration of Lilium chalcedonicum which does not 
grow wild within 500 miles of Palestine and is not known to have been cultivated 
there. A water-lily, Nymphaea caerulea, is included on no better evidence than a 
mention of the ornaments on the pillars of Solomon’s Temple as “‘lily-work”’; the 
Hebrew word shushan here might equally well apply to an iris or to Lilium candidum, 
which is not illustrated in this book although now known to occur in Palestine; O. 
Warburg has indicated that identification with Nymphaea implies Phoenician copying 
of Egyptian art or architecture, and this is doubtful. Three species of oak (Quercus 
infectoria, Q. calliprinos, and Q. ithaburensis) are authoritatively recorded for Palestine 
by Eig, Zohary and Feinbrun but the species chosen for illustration, Q. ilex, is not 
one of them; it is indeed mentioned by Bodenheimer as “‘conspict uously absent from 
Palestine” ! To illustrate peri ets hadar, translated in the Revised Version of the Bible 
as the “fruit of goodly trees’, we have the citron (Citrus medica), seemingly not in- 
troduced into Palestine at the period of Leviticus 23; as a noted Jewish scholar S. 
Tolkowsky (Hesperides, 52: 1938) has argued, the original dar tree (cf. deodar) of 
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Leviticus was the cedar (Citrus and Cedrus are variants of the same word) and the 
eet citron was not substituted for the cedar-cone in Jewish ritual until long afterwards, 
ee. i.e. about 136 B.c. during the we of Simon Maccabaeus. Likewise unacceptable is 

a2 the interpretation of kussemeh (‘‘rie”’ in the Authorized Version, “‘spelt’’ in the Revised 
Version) as Triticum aestivum var. spelta, i.e. T. spelta, as this Central Euro 
cereal is considered by modern authorities, e.g. E. Schiemann and Jassy, not to hie 
reached even Italy until Roman times and never to have been cultivated in the Semnee 
Mediterranean region. These few examples may suffice to indicate some of the 
pitfalls which the authoress has failed to avoid. 

The publishers describe this work as ‘“‘a gracious, learned and fascinating account 
of the natural history of the Bible as seen by a trained botanist and skilful artist’, 
thereby doing it a disservice. The authoress’s erudition falls so far below her en- 
thusiasm that maybe it is ungracious to apply elementary criteria of scholarship to her 
uncritical text, for, as Bodenheimer said of another book on this subject, ‘ ‘as long as it 
will remain a quiet Sunday reading of laymen, no harm is done’”’, and the illustrations 
do indeed happily bring to mind the wealth of plants which grow in the Holy Land. 
It is as a picture-book that it should be judged. 


W. T. STEARN 


“Flora of Peru.” By Rogers McVaugh, being Publication 861 of the 
Botanical Series, vol. xiii. pt. iv. no. 2, pp. 569-818. (Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago.) $3.75. 

This part of the Flora of Peru is contributed by Prof. Rogers McVaugh and is 
devoted to the difficult family Myrtaceae. Except for the genus Eucalyptus, with one 
abundantly naturalized species, all the Peruvian representatives belong to the tribe 
Myrteae. Prof. McVaugh recognizes fourteen genera in three subtribes. It is notorious 
that these subtribes are characterized by the structure of the embryo, whereas Myrtaceae 
are usually collected in flower. For this reason the author has provided two keys to 
the genera, one for flowering, the cther for fruiting specimens. Wherever possible, he 
uses obvious field-characters such as the form of the inflorescence and the structure of 
the calyx. 

The very numerous species of Peruvian myrtles are almost all shrubs or small trees 
with small white flowers, attractive enough when fresh but rather featureless in the 
herbarium, and Prof. McV. augh deserves our thanks for his unusually detailed des- 
criptions. The Guava (Psidium) species are more showy and one genus, Acca, has red 
stamens like those of Feijoa. Very many of the species grow in forests of the Amazonian 
montatia region, and only a few of the Andine members, in Myrteola and Ugni, have a 
prostrate habit and tiny leaves or recall Chilean myrtles known here in gardens. 


N. Y. SANDWITH 


“Useful Plants.”” By A. Schindlmeyer. Transl. and ed. by A. A. Jackson 
and J. P. Jackson. 127 pp. Col. pls. Illus. (Thames & Hudson.) 2is. 


This small well-produced book is a simple profusely illustrated guide to the crop 
plants, including culinary herbs, of North-Western Europe. ‘Translated from the 
German Welche Nutzflanze ist das?, it deals with a number of plants unknown as 
crop plants in modern Britain, e.g. Triticum monococcum, as well as all those likely to 
be seen on a country walk. T he illustrations are some in colour, the rest in black and 
white, and although sma!! and lacking in minute detail, suffice to give a good general 
impression of the habit by which crop-plants can be identified. The concise text 
includes notes on seed-sowing rate and yield per acre. 

W. T. STEARN 


“The Book of Cacti and other Succulents.” By Claude Chidamian. 243 pp. 
Illus. (The American Garden Guild and Doubleday, New York.) $4.50. 


The auther is familiar with succulent plants and has had considerable experience in 
growing them in California. After a description of the reason for the development of 
the succulent habit in plants there follows a survey of the plants themselves; the 
families are treated separately, the main divisions noted and species suitable for the 
amateur described under each. Considering the enormous number of species available, 
the choice made is good. The phonetic pronunciation given for each generic name may 
be appreciated by beginners but the number of common names is really excessive; it is 
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difficult to believe that the’ name ‘‘Basket Ball Euphorbia’’ would be easier to remember 
than Euphorbia meloformis since the! plant looks more like a melon than a basket ball— 
at least to English eyes. 

The fourteen monochrome plates, mostly: from’ the American Cactus Journal, show 
outdoor plantings or decorative arrangements; there are four colour plates of cacti and 
twenty-two plates of line drawings by Shirlea Hatcher which give a very good idea of 
the plants depicted or the’ operations illustrated. This book should interest American 
readers but will be of little value to growers in this country where collections are 
normally grown in greenhouses, since the emphasis is on bedding-out in the garden 
and: planting in rockeries and stone walls and on their decorative use in the house, either 
‘in pots or as cut flowers, and even as corsages. 

VERA HIGGINS 


“Outdoor Chrysanthemums for Garden and Exhibition.”” By E. Morley 


Jones. 114 pp. Illus. (Collingridge.) 18s. 


This is a sound and practical book dealing entirely with early-flowering chrysan- 
themums; that is, those that usually fiower before October 1. There are valuable 
chapters on propagation, the after-care of the rooted cuttings, planting out and summer 
care. The chapter on stopping has been most carefully and clearly laid out and will be 
most helpful, particularly to exhibitors who must time flowers to a day. Just when 
chrysanthemums come into flower weather can play havoc with the quality of the blooms, 
and the author includes a chapter on the ways and means of getting the better of the 
weather, and in the appendix describes a bloom protector. Types suitable for garden 
decoration are mentioned, e.g. Koreans, Rubellums, Charms, etc., and some readers 
may wish there was more on these. The illustrations and line drawings illustrate wel} 
the points made in the text. In the last chapter there is a useful list of good varieties 
which have all received awards. It must be remembered, however, that such a list can 
very quickly become out of date. 


“Handbook of the Rubi of Great Britain and Ireland.’”’ By the late 
W. C. R. Watson. xi + 274 pp., 50 drawings by Ruth M. Ball and A. W. 
Darnell. (Cambridge University Press.) 63s. 


During his long life, Mr. W. C. R. Watson derived much pleasure from the study 
of brambles in the field, garden and herbarium, and for those who knew him personally, 
it was easy indeed to catch some of his boundless enthusiasm for the group. Unfor- 
tunately he did not live to see even the proofs of this book, which sums up a lifetime 
of observation; the final preparation of the manuscript and the work of piloting it 
through the press has been undertaken by Mr. P. D. Sell and Mr. J. E. Woodhead. 
Mr. Watson’s aim has been to produce a handbook that would furnish the means of 
readily identifying our native Rubus taxa, and the larger part of the work consists of 
clear, concise de scriptions of 391 forms, together with an analytical key. The system 
of classification is based mainly on the work of the leading French and German 
specialists of last century, but the arrangement of some of the sections, notably the 
Apiculati, is new. The last major contribution to the study of British Rubi was in 
1900, when the Rev. W. R. Moyle Rogers, like Watson, an ardent amateur botanist, 
published a much smaller handbook listing the British forms then recognized. Since 
that time, the number of Rubus taxa accepted as British has almost doubled—largely 
due to Mr. Watson’s own efforts. This increase is not simply due to parochial splitting 
however, for although the apomixis of the Moriferi is a notorious source of variation, 
very few of the taxa described in the present book are British endemics. 

During his latter years Mr. Watson gave much thought to the geographical and 
ecological distribution of Rubus forms, and it is a great pity that he did not leave a 
record of his knowledge and ideas in this field, for it was a line of investigation which 
only he, with an eye long trained to the determination of Rubus taxa, amongst British 
botanists was qualified to pursue. Something of this character, one feels, would have 
formed a more satisfactory introduction to this handbook than what he actually at- 
tempted, a synopsis of the causes and types of variation encountered within the genus. 
Lacking training in cytology and genetics, his approach has been uncritical, and much 
of the information is misleading or inaccurate. ‘This is, however, but a minor criticism, 
since the introduction will no doubt be little read in a book which will primarily be 
used for determination. 
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The drawings illustrating Mr. Watson’s text deserve special commendation: while 
not burdened by detail, they nevertheless manage to give a very clear impression of 
the critical diagnostic characters. ‘The format and presentation of the volume are 
pleasing, although the cost, 63s., seems high. Perhaps the reflection that this book is 
obviously destined to become the standard work on the British brambles for a great 
many years to come will persuade many, whom otherwise the price would deter, to 


buy it. 
Y. HESLOP-HARRISON 


“Orchids in Australia.” By F. Moulen. 148 pp. Illus. (Edita S.A., 
Lusanne.) £5 approx. 

Orchids in Australia is a most faithful photographic record of 100 popular 
orchids from some 31 Australian collections. The printers, Edita S.A. of Lausanne, 
are to be congratulated on the almost perfect colour reproduction from the koda- 
chromes which are in every case the work of the editor, Mr. Fred Moulen. The plates 
are enlarged to fill in many cases the whole of the 8vo pages, and even the smaller ones 
bear scrutiny both by day or artificial light. The few poor plates—poor as to accuracy 
of colour only—appear to arise from the blue ink and are noticeable in the whites 
and sophronitis hybrids. 

Of the 88 hybrids portrayed 5 received Australian Awards, and only the Cypri- 
pedium ‘Mem. W. Worth’, and Cymbidiums ‘Charmanda’ and ‘Rusleur’ are of 
Australian raising. Of the latter the author writes that it indicates ‘the direction many 
hybridizers are going in their efforts to improve the shape’’—a statement with which 
few English raisers will concur. 

Only seven pages are given to the introduction by Sir John Hall Best and the 
editorial matter, but throughout the 110 pages of pictures there runs an entertaining 
chatter of anecdotes that makes it very difficult to put the book down. 

Errors, whether typographical or technical, are few. 

It was ingenious of Sir John to refer to the orchids portrayed as ‘‘not necessarily 
indigenous” —in fact, none of the species are so, and we shall look forward to another 
edition showing us the loveliest of the many fine Australasian species. 

D. F. SANDER 


““My Roses.” By Julia Clements. Demy 8vo. 88 pp. Illus. (Collingridge.) 
155. 

Miss Julia Clements is principally known as a flower arranger and the main bulk of 
this book consists of illustrations of various arrangements containing roses which will 
undoubtedly delight her many followers. They are for the most part compositions 
within the reach of the average gardener who grows roses and are pleasing and blend 
well with their containers and surroundings. In addition there is an interesting 
symposium of the opinion of famous rose-growers on the most highly scented roses, 
recipes for making conserves, rose fritters as in China, rose jellies, pot-pourris, rose 
water, and even rose-petal wine. The chapter on Show Work should be of particular 
assistance to flower arrangers who enter for competitions. 


“Flowering Succulents.’” By Gordon Rowley. 8vo. 80 pp. Illus. (Living 
Colour Publications Ltd., Farnham, Surrey, 1959.) 7s. 6d. 

This attractive little book is somewhat unconventional, which will hardly surprise 
anyone who knows the author, but the frivolous intermissions only add spice to the 
very sound advice and information given on the requirements and treatment of succu- 
lent plants in general. The Reading List is very comprehensive and caters for the 
specialist as well as the novice. Mr. Rowley writes from personal experience and there 
can be few growers of this type of plant who will not find some useful information 
here. Although he has contributed many papers, both scientific and popular, to various 
journals, this is his first book; it is also the first volume of a series planned by the 
publishers to be produced at low cost, with a high proportion of colour illustrations. 
In Flowering Succulents, apart from some excellent line drawings, there are sixteen 
plates of which ten are in colour, some from paintings, others from colour photographs, 
all well reproduced; altogether, seventy-five plants are illustrated, chosen to show the 


different types in cultivation and also plants in their natural habitat. 
VERA HIGGINS 
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“Growing African Violets in The Home.” By Muriel F. Minstead. 80 pp. 


Illus. (Collingridge.) 18s. 

‘This book is devoted entirely to the cultivation of saintpaulias in the home and will 
help remove many ill-founded suppositions that have grown up round the genus. There 
is a growing interest in the plant and the author has dealt very fully with all the aspects 
of cultivation and propagation. Such things as soil, humidity, feeding and watering, 
etc., are discussed and also the value of artificial light. The author has much to say on 
this last subject and describes some of the apparatus she uses in her home. Pests 
and diseases are dealt with and the final chapter describes the species in cultivation and 
the generally recommended and easily obtained varieties. It is a book which will inter- 
est commercial and large-scale growers as well as the home enthusiast. 

GILLIAN E. PETERSON 


“Camellias Illustrated and How to Grow Them.” By Morrie L. Sharp. 


Demy 8vo. 176 pp. Illus. 
“Roses Illustrated and How to Grow Them.” By Morrie L. Sharp and 
Dean Collins. Demy 8vo. 160 pp. Illus. (Western Trail Publishers, Port- 


land, Oregon.) $5 each. 

These two books are sponsored respectively by the Oregon Camellia Society and 
by the Portland Rose Society and undoubtedly should prove useful to growers in these 
regions. A large number of camellia varieties is illustrated both in colour and in black 
and white, but the colour is not always very accurate, the plates of ‘Donation’, ‘Lady 
Clare’ and reticulata ‘Captain Rawes’ being particularly misleading. The directions 
on propagation seem clear and concise and the photographs of side and cleft grafts 
should be useful, as will also the list of varieties arranged according to season of bloom- 
ing and cold tolerance. 

We are lucky in this country to be able to avoid the methods of rose protection in 
winter by mounding, or lifting and then burying in a trench, recommended by the 
author for many American gardens. As in the camellia volume many varieties are 
illustrated both in colour and in black and white. 


“Handbook of Herbs.’”” Demy 8vo. 172 pp. Illus. (Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, Brooklyn 25, New York, U.S.A.) $1. 

The main bulk of this very useful booklet consists of descriptions and illustrations 
of sixty-eight distinct plants arranged alphabetically by their generic names. All these 
have been used at some time or other for some culinary purpose or valued for the scent 
of their leaves. In addition there is a chapter by Mrs. Helen Fox on the use of uncom- 
mon herbs as ornamental plants and special chapters on mints, scented geraniums and 
thymes. Most of the remarks on cultivation and use are equally applicable to English 
gardens and the booklet seems to fill a definite gap in horticultural literature. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Just Weeds.” By Edwin Rollin Spencer. Royal 8vo. 333 pp. Illus. 


(Scribner.) 32s. 6d. 

The weeds described here are those of the North American continent, but a number 
of them are also to be found in Great Britain. Each weed is illustrated by a whole page 
line-drawing by Miss Emma Bergdolt and described by the author first in relation to its 
habitat, general history and sometimes its cure. This is followed by a short botanical 
description. The book is conveniently divided into ‘Weeds that are Grasslike’’, and 
‘Weeds that are not Grasslike’”’, and there are useful tables at the beginning of weeds 
from particular habitats. Finally there is a short chapter on weed control which could 
well be expanded in a future edition. 


“Fundamentals of Soil Science.” By C. E. Miller, L. M. Turk and M. D. 
Foth. Third Edn. Demy 8vo. 526 pp. Illus. (John Wiley, U.S.A.; Chapman 
and Hall, London.) 62s. 

The two previous editions of this book appeared in 1943 and 1951 respectively, and 
it has been considerably rev ised for this edition. It is intended primarily as a university 
text-book for use in a general course »n soil in U.S.A., but it is hoped that it should also 
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have a wider use among farmers and others using the soil. Some previous knowledge 
of chemistry and geology, however, would be necessary to use the book effectively. The 
chapters on the nutrient requirements of plants and on fertilizers and the colour plates 
illustrating the effects of mineral deficiencies should be useful to gardeners, while the 
chapter on conserving soil is one that should not be neglected in this country as well 
as in America, although there the effects of its neglect are far more dramatic. 


“The Border.”” National Forest Park Guide. Demy 8vo. 94 pp. Illus. 


(H.M.S.O.) 5s. 

This is really a guide to the border country for all interested in its natural history, 
ancient history and even books and legends about it as well as to the forestry of the great 
new woodland areas which have been established by the Forestry Commission. 
Separate chapters have been written by experts and the whole edited by Prof. John 
Walton. The guide is attractively produced and can be confidently recommended to 
all visiting the border area, which is a country of great natural beauty as well as variety 


“Grower’s Guide Annual.” Lg. Cr. 4to. 116 pp. Illus. (The Grower, 
49 Doughty St., London, W.C.1.) 21s. 

This book contains a series of articles designed for market growers but many of 
them should have wider interest. The picture of pruning fruit trees with the aid of 
a pair of stilts and of the polythene cover used for keeping hormone weedkiller from 
spreading, at the National Fruit Trials, should stimulate many growers of fruit and 
would be applicable in small orchards as in bigger ones. The book is lavishly illustrated 
and the articles are for the most part clear and practical and deal with many useful 
developments. Some of them have been reprinted from The Grower, but twelve are new. 


“‘Micro-organisms in the Soil.” By Alan Burges. Cr. 8vo. 188 pp. 
(Hutchinson.) ros. 6d. 

The author is Professor of Botany at Liverpool University and has made a special 
study of the complicated movements and distribution of the very large quantity of 
micro-organisms in the soil. The book is intended doubtless for the advanced worker 
in soil science, rather than for the gardener or farmer but some points such as the 
breakdown in the soil of hormone weedkillers under microbiological activity may well 
be of more than passing importance to them. It is estimated that a ‘‘detoxicating flora” 
can be built up against 2,4-D in from 14 to 20 days, but for M.C.P.A. from 60 to 80 days 
is needed, and with other substances up to a year. 

It is also interesting that the majority of micro-organisms do not appear to be very 
sensitive to these hormone weedkillers at the concentrations ordinarily applied. There 
is a very full list of references. 


“Bulbs and Corms.” By A. G. Puttock. Demy 8vo. 126 pp. IIlus. 
(Gifford.) 18s. 

‘Greenhouse Plants for Pleasure.” By A. G. Puttock. Demy 8vo. 183 pp. 
Illus. (Gifford.) 16s. 

These two books contain a number of unusual and unexpected recommendations 
which do not inspire your reviewer with any particular confidence. Some of the plants 
mentioned are extremely rare and would only be obtained with great difficulty, while 
in the greenhouse volume a number of the plants recommended, such as Caryopteris, 
Nepeta, Jasminum nudiflorum or Sibthorpia europaea (these two latter recommended 
for hanging buckets), would be better grown outside and are quite hardy. The books 
also are liberally spattered with small errors which should have been picked up in 
proof, while the author obviously has not applied the recommendations of the Inter- 


national Code of Horticulture Nomenclature. 
It is difficult to know for whom these two books were intended, but they certain] 


cannot be recommended to Fellows of this Society. 
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“Trees and Shrubs for Pacific North-West Gardens.”’ By John A. Grant 
and Carol L. Grant. Demy 8vo. 334 pp. Illus. (Brown and Nourse, San 
Carlos, California.) $4.95. 

Many of the conditions of the Pacific North-West are not unlike those in the West 
of England and Scotland and so this book should be of use to gardeners in this country 
also. The authors have approached their subject through the role of garden designers, 
but obviously they have also a real appreciation of individual plants and their form 
and their suitability for particular situations and their recommendations would be 
sound for most gardens here except in very cold areas. ‘There are, however, many 
fine plants in such genera as Magnolia, Sorbus and Rhododendron which are missing 
and might well have been included. The illustrations are poor and should be improved 


in a later edition. 


“Morphology of Plants.”” By Harold C. Bold. 8vo. 669 pp. Illus. (Harper 
Bros., New York; Hamish Hamilton, London.) 64s. 

This book has been designed as a text-book for a year’s course for University grade 
students in plant morphology and methods of plant reproduction and nearly three- 
quarters of it deals with the lower plants, starting with the unicellular algae. This seems 
rather a high proportion and in consequence the great variety in form of the flowering 
plants seems to be inadequately represented. The book is freely illustrated and the 
drawings and photomicrographs are clear. At the end of each group there are discussion 
questions. There is a section also on palaeobotany. 


“Ornamental Trees for Amateurs.” By W. J. Bean. 2nd ed. Revised and 
enlarged by S. A. Pearce. Royal 8vo. 120 pp. Illus. (Country Life.) 18s. 

The first edition of the book was published thirty-three years ago and so, inevitably, 
some revision and enlargement were required, particularly on nomenclature, although 
in Magnolia, at any rate, some more revision is required since the names M. conspicua, 
M. hypoleuca and M. nicholsoniana have long been reduced to synonymy. This has 
been carried out by Mr. Pearce, a Deputy Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and the book presents a very sound guide, especially to the owner of a small 
garden who can only find space for a limited selection of trees. The chapter on the 
care of old trees should be particularly useful. The arrangement of the selected trees 
is alphabetical and the photographs are good and well printed. 


“Forestry Practice.” Cr. 4to. 94 pp. 7th ed. (H.M.S.O.) 5s. 6d. 

This is Bulletin No. 14 of the Forestry Commission and is well described by its 
lengthy sub-title, ‘‘a summary of methods of establishing forest nurseries and planta- 
tions with advice on other forestry questions for owners, agents and foresters”. In 
particular, gardeners and woodland owners should find useful the notes on individual 
species and the reasons for selecting or rejecting them, and this alone is well worth the 
cost of the bulletin which, as an introduction to forestry practice in this country in a 
comparatively short length, could hardly be improved. 


The following books have been received : 

“The Fabric of Farming.”” By A. N. Duckham. 216 pp. Illus. (Chatto & 
Windus, 1958.) 15s. 

“The Herbaceous Border.” By A. G. Puttock. 82 pp. Illus. (W. & G. 
Foyle, 1959.) 3s. 

“Abstract Bibliography of Fruit Breeding and Genetics to 1955. Rubus 
and Ribes—A Survey.” By R. L. Knight and Elizabeth Keep. 225 pp. (Com- 
monwealth Agricultural Bureau, 1958.) 45s. 

“Commercial Production of Pot Plants.’’ Min. of Agric., Fish. and Food. 
Bulletin 112. 68 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O., 1958.) 5s. 6d. 

“Horticulture in the British Commonwealth.” By D. Akenhead. 50 pp. 
(Commonwealth Agricultural Bureau, 1959.) 10s. 

“Lettuce Varieties for Soil-Warmed Hotbeds.” By A. E. Canham. 8 pp. 
(The Electrical Research Association, 1958.) 9s. 
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» “Gardening in Rhodesia.”” By T. Manson. 191 pp. Illus. 4th edition. 
os (Published by T. Manson, P.O. Box 558, Bulawayo.) 7s. 6d. 

i” “The Garden of Chaparral, Plants of the Lower Rio Grande Valley.” By 
Elizabeth M. Riess. Demy 8vo. 158 pp. Illus. (Vantage Press, New York.) $3. 


“Effective Flowering Shrubs.’”’ By Michael Haworth-Booth. Revised 
edition. 350 pp. Illus. (Collins.) 25s. 


“British Classified List of Gladiolus.”” By D. and W. Pigott. 23 pp. 
(D. & W. Pigott.) 2s. 6d. 


“Hydraulic Spray Nozzles for Insect, Fungus and Weed Control and for 
Like Purposes.” British Standards Institution. 20 pp. Illus. (British Standards 
Institution.) 5s. 


“Crop Protection Products Approval Scheme.”’ Ministry of Agriculture 
Fisheries and Food. 66 pp. Free. 


“Records and Accounts for Farm Management.” Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food, Bulletin No. 176. 75 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 4s. 6d. 


“Tomato Growing on Small Nurseries.” By R. R. W. Folley and M. J. 
Dorling. 33 pp. (Wye College, University of London.) 2s. 6d., post free. 


“Apples and Pears.’’ Ministry of Agriculture Bulletin No. 133. 3rd 
edition. 135 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 7s. 


“Narcissus Pests.”” Ministry of Agriculture Bulletin No. 51. 35 pp. Illus. 
(H.M.S.O.) 4s. 6d. 


“Diseases and Pests on Horticultural Planting Material.”” A Guide to their 
recognition. 38 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 7s. 6d. 


“‘Guide to the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden.” 30 pp. Illus. (Santa 
Barbara Garden, California.) 35 cents. 


“Books on Agriculture and Horticulture.’’ Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food, Bulletin No. 78. (H.M.S.O.) 5s. 6d. 


“Introductory Horticulture.”” By E. P. Christopher. 482 pp. Illus. 
(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd.) 58s. 


“The Farm as a Business.”’ 2nd ed. Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 


Food. 197 pp. (H.M.S.O.) 


“The Hydrangea.” By A. G. Puttock. Foyles Handbook. 76 pp. Illus. 
(Foyle.) 3s. 


“Specifications and Methods of Analysis for certain Pesticides.” Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Technical Bulletin No. 1. 126 pp. 
(H.M.S.O.) 7s. 


“Herb Gardening.” By Roy Genders. 95 pp. Illus. (Foyles.) 3s. 


“Voles and Field Mice.” Forestry Commission Leaflet No. 44. 11 pp. 
Illus. (H.M.S.O.) ts. 


“Elm Disease.” Forestry Commission Leaflet, No. 19. 7 pp. Illus. 
(H.M.S.O.) 9d. 


“Drawings of British Plants.’’ By Stella Ross-Craig. Part XII. 36 plates. 
(G. Bell & Sons Ltd.) 


“Intensive Apple Culture.’ 
37 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 4s. 


e “‘Roses.’’ By Roy Genders. 107 pp. Illus. (W. & G. Foyle Ltd., 1959.) 3s. 


Ministry of Agriculture Bulletin No. 49. 
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“Comparative Morphology of Vascular Plants.’”’ By Adriance S. Foster and 
Ernest M. Gifford, Jr. Illus. 555 pp. (W. H. Freeman & Co.) $9.00 (76s. 6d), 

“Tomatoes, Cucumbers and Melons.”’ By A. G. Puttock. 92 pp. Illus. 
(W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.) 4s. 

“Pelargoniums and Fuchsias.”, By A. G. Puttock. 92 pp. Illus. (W. H. 
& L. Collingridge Ltd.) 4s. 

“Lovely Fuchsias.”’ By A. G. Puttock. 92 pp. Illus. (Foyles.) 4s. 

“Alpine Plants.”’ By A. G. Puttock. 92 pp. Illus. (Foyles.) 4s. 

“Delphiniums and Campanulas.” By A. G. Puttock. 92 pp. Illus. (Foyles.) 4s. 

“Strawberries.”” Ministry of Agriculture Bulletin 95. 45 pp. Illus. 
(H.M.S.O., 1958.) 4s. 6d. 

“The Grower.” (Annual Guide). 93 pp. Illus. 2rs. 

“Successful Wine Making.” By S. M. Tritton, M.P.S., F.R.I.C. 49 pp. 
text. (Knight Sherborne & Co., Ltd.) 5s. 

“Lilac and Laburnum.” By Douglas Bartrum. Illus. 175 pp. (John 
Gifford Ltd.) 18s. 

“Garden Shrubs and Trees.”’ By Verner Hancke. 188 pp. Illus. (Bland- 
ford Press.) 15s. 

“Garden Flowers.” By Verner Hancke. 198 pp. Illus. (Blandford Press.) 
15s. 

“Succulent Plants.” By A. Bertrand. Illus. 120 pp. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Son Ltd.) 18s. 

“Ninth Annual Report, 1958—National Vegetable Research Station.” 
55 PP. 

“Electricity for the Grower.”” By The Electrical Development Association. 
104 pp. (Wyman & Sons Ltd.) 

“The Journal of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany.”” Vol. VIII, 
No. 2, 1958. 475 pp. ros. 

“Outdoor Carnations and Gerberas in New Zealand.’’ By J. A. Robinson. 
72 pp. Illus. (A. H. & A. W. Reed.) 


“Bush Fruits.” Bulletin No. 4. 32 pp. Illus. (Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food.) 4s. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduc the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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: Series. w £22.10.0. All wide, from £34.10.0. 


All 5’ 2° wide, from 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


%& SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO 
GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 


xk TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 
MAXIMUM LIGHT 

WILL NOT WARP’ OR ROT 
ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free 
to your door. Erected on delivery. Deferred 
Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes 
available in: 


Vseos widths from £20. 5. 6. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


from 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES 
(Dept. J.R.H), WELLINGTON, SALOP. 


THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


SEASONED OAK GreEENHOUSES 
(OS ZAK 
— 
Ane mide. from £37. 5.0. 
" 
Alt 5" wide. from £90.10,0, 
: 
= 
7 
ix 


TAKE AND SHOW 
YOUR GARDEN IN 


COLOUR 


FOR UNDER 


| With an 


AGFA Brightline SILETYE with 4 
element Solinar F/2:8 lens, Compur 
Rapid Shutter 1-1/500th sec. £24. 14. 2 


and 

ALDIS 303 

fan - cooled 
300 W. 


£19. 19. 0 


Write, call or phone 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 
127 New Bond St., W.1, and Branches 
Mayfair 7511 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the capacity of a 


WHEELS 
12° by 2° 
ROLLER BEARING 
CUSHIONED TYRED 


carnace £14.63 raw 
HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
Ss. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Send for Illustrated catalogue (HSJ) for complete range of 
nd models 


sizes a 


FIRST CLASS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Entered for Certification 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN 
—TALISMAN 


CAMBRIDGE VIGOUR 
POT PLANTS (August) 


18/— per doz.. p. & c. 3/- 
120/— per 100, p. & c. 15/- 


OPEN GROUND RUNNERS 
(September—October) 
8/6 per doz. plus 2/6 per order less than 100 
60/- per 100, p. & c. paid 


Other Varieties on application 


Catalogue on request, price 6d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 


MASTER 


Hard SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


{ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


x 


mes. wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 
2 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 
rojec 
= of & SYRINGES 
~ RN Nay 
on™ \ * 
; 


IMITED 


Est. 1676 


A complete nursery with interconnecting 
corridor. Recently constructed in aluminium 
alloy for the 
BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT 


Neasham Road, DARLINGTON 117 Victoria Street, LONDON, $.W.1 


—FASTEST, because its cutting action consists of a series of 
high-speed cutter blades linked together in a continuous chain 
which is electrically driven around a static guide bar .. . it is suit- 
able for cutting hedges, bushes and shrubs and cuts 2 to 3- -year 
growth cleanly without bruising .. . it has enormous advantages 
over ordinary reciprocating types of trimmer. 
110V model costs £17.0.0. @ Fully 
200-250V model costs £18.0.0. 


Full particulars from: TELES eaarT LTD. LTD., 
8 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 AMBassador 2856 
One of the Acrow Group of Companies 


FAST 
OLS! 
wis 


write now for your copy 
of DOBBIE’S 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
of Bulbs, Roses & Shrubs 
freely illustrated and 


informative. 
Ready mid-August. 


DOBBIE «Co.L"® 


EDINBURGH - 7 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lta. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


Royal Botanic 
Gardens 


KEW 


by W. B. TURRILL 
O.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Keeper of the Herbarium and Library at 
Kew, 1946-57. 


Kew Gardens celebrate their bi- 
centenary this year; the complete 
story of the Gardens’ history, their 
work and their purpose has recently 
been published. Praised by the 
Director of Kew as ‘‘a valuable and 
authoritative work’’ this book will 
be of great interest to all gardeners, 
botanists and horticulturists. 

With photographs, large folding map. 
256 pages, 25s. net. 


Published 
HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 


BEDDING 


PLANTS 
are fed with 


CLAY’S 


In cartons 1/6 and 2/3 


In seaied bags 3} Ibs. 4/-, 7 Ibs. 6/-, 
14 Ibs. 10/-, 28 ibs. 18/~, 56 Ibs. 32/-, 
1 cwt. 54/- 


\\A a 
ec: Dept.R. Seedsmen and Nurserymen : 
d 
| The best 
FERTILIZER | 


— 


Printed for the first time ever in 
full colour photogravure—a printing 
process which captures the natural 
loveliness of each individual bloom— 
this latest edition of our catalogue 
tells you all you want to know about 
the planting and care of roses. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Send for your copy NOW 


S. McGREDY & SON 


Dept. HS.I, Royal Nurseries, Portadown, Northern Ireland 
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RURAL INTERLAGE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


FINEST SURREY 
Only best - seasoned 
WILL 


Sterilized Soils and Composts Also Wattle, Osier, 
to John Innes Formula. Pps Fe Hurdles, Chestnut 
Particulars free: Fencing, Some, 


JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD. LISTS FREE from: 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


is sr., 
THE 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


COMPANY 
Arborists and Tree Surgeons 


for garden 
70 Tower Street, machinery 
Winchester, 
Hants The Mechanized Garden Centre 


(Tel. 3972) 110 Marylebone Lane, W 1 (Wel. 6842) 
Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work and Brenchiey, Kent 


GENTIANS 


Acaulis 2/-, acaulis dinarica 2/6, asclepiadea 2/6, HART HALL NURSERIES LIMITED 
asclepiadea alba 3/-, Bernardii 3/6, Caroli 3/-, 
Devonhall 5/-, Devonhall Seedlings 3/6, Farreri 3/-, (A. D. HINSHEL WOOD) 

Glendevon 5/-, hexa-Farreri 2/6, Inverleith 5/-, 12 Rockery and Alpine Plants. . 23/- 
Inverleith Seedlings 3/6, Macaulayi 2/6, ornata hy- 12 Heathers for year round bloom . 27/- 


brids 2/6, saxosa 2/6, septemfida 2/-, sino-ornata 6 Heathers for winter flowering . 13/6 
2/-, sino-ornata alba 3/6, sino-ornata Brin (Trotters 


form) 2/6, sino-ornata praecox 2/6, sinora 3/-, Carriage 2/6 
Stevenagensis 3/6, Veitchiorum 3/6, Veitchiorum Hardy Alpines, Primulas, Meconopses, 


hybrids 2/6, verna angulosa 2/6. All ex. pots. Heathers, Dwarf Conifers 
Carriage paid for C.W.O. 20/— and over. Under, 


add 2/-. Catalogue free on request 
MARYFIELD NURSERIES HART HALL NURSERIES LIMITED 


HYDE LANE, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, 
HERTS 


Now is the time to plant 
GARDEN SHEDS 


3 WATER LILIE S 
rom 

| AND OTHER AQUATICS 
ae Our illustrated booklet ‘The Water Garden’ 

f 1 describes them in detail — and how to grow 
SHIPLAP from 63! 5s. ~ gro 
ASBESTOS from €29 I4s. ; them. It tells you when, where, and how to 
GREENHOUSES Ht —E plant, how to keep the water clear, how to 
from €20 10s. i) — make a miniature water garden, and includes 
SUN LOUNGES from 6248s. | |, oe a unique depth and colour guide to the hardy 

Carr. paid England & Wales © res) ee water lilies. A new, enlarged edition is now 


SEND FOR FREE LiSTS—FREE PLANS available, full of practical advice and help- 
easier terms from 5°, Deposit 


Boe " ful diagrams. Send 1/6 for a copy today to 
aot ¢ Fencing, Ladders, Gates, etc. 


OUNTRY PRODUCTS Stewarts Nurseries 
(Dept. R), Barkham Road, Wokingham, Berks. FERNDOWN, DORSET Est. 1742 
xiv 


| 
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Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We have a large acreage of nursery 


T 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, Including 


stock, iting Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Poms and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


t 
Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


Conservatories 


Garden 
Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
buildings of all descrip- 
tions. 

Hire purchase terms 

avail 
Please send for 

illustrated catalogue. 
ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD. 


pt. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Usbridgs, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


direct from the largest 
growers, are the ideal gift 
for all occasions. 
Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 
From 


1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 
Write for Catalogue 
Cut Flower Dept. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX (Wivelsfield 232) 


FENCING AND GATES 


PANELS OF OAK, IMPORTED DEAL, 
OR ENGLISH SOFTWOOD 


Also 
“ Riviera” Split Bamboo in 10 yd. 
rolls, 4 ft., 5 ft. or 5 ft. 9 ins. high. Hazel and 


Osier hurdles and Teak Furniture, etc. 


PLASTIC HOSE 


The Happy Medium Plastic Hose. A wi we = 
recommend with confidence. Pure PVC. Will not 

rust or corrode. ideal for car, » farm, Fitted 
aluminium or brass spray/jet nozzle. 


60 ft. coil (carr. 2/6) 
120 ft. coil 33/6 (carr. 
2/9). 

180 ft. coil 49/- (carr. 
3/6), with spray /jet. 


Carriage on unions 6d., 


sent carriage paid with hose. 
Type Bore| 60 ft. 120 fe 180 fe. 
GREEN 21/- 40 - 59/- 
PLASTIC plus plus plus 
(with spray/jet) 2/6 3/6 3/9 
carr carr. carr. 
STANDARD = 136 25/6 37/6 
BLACK plus plus plus 
(all perfect 2/6 2/6 3/6 
with spray/jet) carr. carr. carr. 
H. E. PHILLIPS LIMITED 
King William Street, 


YOUR PLANTS NEED 
SEDGE PEAT 
PRODUCTS 


rs MULCHING—ask for details of 
“no weeding mulch” 


product available 

Write for detalis FEEDING—use VITA- 
and free booklet MURE double-action 


GERALD GILMER LTD. THE ECLIPSE cont tin. 
TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 ASHCOTT. BRIDGWATER, 
And ot BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 somerset 
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POTENTILLAS 


Summer season shrubs. These small plants rarely 
exceed four feet and flower throughout the 
summer. Fully hardy. 


ARBUSCULA. Deep yellow 

FARRERS WHITE. Small white flowered 

KATHERINE DYKES. Canary yellow 

MANDSHURICA, Prostrate; white 

PARVIFOLIA. Finely cut leaves; flowers gold 

Available for autumn planting. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 

Park Road Nurseries, Kingston-on-Thames 


Telephone: KIN 0296 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer months. 
Situated in the centre of the sea front, 
with our own sub-tropical gardens and 
sun lounge, filled with house plants 
and tropical flowers now. Seventy really 
first-class rooms, some with private 
bath and toilet, on two floors only, with 
elevator. Perfect food, with quiet 
willing service. Telephone 4818, or may 
we send you a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.HLS. 


‘HART’ 
Certified 


Treated against birds and pests 
Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free 

“Standard” Mixture of Sheep's Hard and Red 
Fescue Browntop, R.S. Meadow Grass, $.23, N.Z. 
Devon Eaver and S.S. Ryegrass. 1-14 Ib. 3/- per Ib ; 

15 Ib. and upwards 2/9 per Ib. (cwt. rate). 
Mixture Analysis 
icuitural 


Fi request: (a) Grass 
Chart: (d) of Fertilisers and Hort! 
ndries. 

Srecsating Base Fertilizer (2 oz. to the sq. yd.) 
1/- per ib., minimum 14 Ib. and upwards, 
Supplied by:— 

MAXWELL M. HART LTD 

Grounds, W Berks. 


Trial 
Phone: Wokingham 1121 


HARDY FOREST TREES FROM 
THE NORTH-EAST COAST 


Forest Tree Transplants and Seedlings; Hedging 
Piants; Roses; Ornamental! Standard Trees and 
Flowering Shrubs, etc. Specialists in Canker- 
Resistant Poplars. 
Agents for McConne! Mobile Safety Saws, Avon 
Portable Power Saws and Jalo Hoes. 

Please write for Catalogue 


GOWANS, MITCHINSON & LAMBERT, LTD. 
(Forest Services) 
Nurserymen, Forestry Contractors and Land 
Agents 


41, Bondgate Hill, ALNWICK, Northumberland. 
Telephone: ALNWICK 2321 (3 lines) 


GARDENERS TAKE NOTE! 


FOIL... 


prevents bites from all insects in gardens, 
woods, fields. It is pleasant, harmless to 
skin and eyes, and it is efficient. 

1 bottle 2/6d. 3 for 6/6d. 
(inclusive of postage and packing) 
From: R. C. GREEN, LTD. 

Chemists 


187a Brompton Rd., Londoa, S.W.3 
Tel.: KEN 2009 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone 454 


For Alpines 
AND 


Herbaceous Plants 


Send for our catalogue 


Ruovovenvrons 
SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 
The most beautiful nursery in the country 
‘WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


CAMELLIA JAPONICA 


MIXED SEEDLINGS 


4-7 inches, from open ground. Wide 
range of form and colour. Ideal for 
growing on as hedging plants, grafting 
stocks, for large plantings, etc. The 
easiest way to obtain a large collection 
at a reasonable price. 2/6 each; 24/- per 
dozen; £8 per hundred. Carriage paid 
for cash with order. 


THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
SANDHURST . CAMBERLEY . SURREY 
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A Revision of the Genus 


Camellia 
By J. ROBERT SEALY 


This is a detailed botanical revision based primarily on wild 
material of the genus preserved in herbaria, Eighty-two 
species are recognized and are disposed in twelve sections, 
and keys are provided for their identification. A comprehensive 
description is given of each species, with a line-drawing, 
references to literature, a list of the specimens examined, 
and explanatory comments. Finally there is a chapter about 
camellias in gardens—a review of all the species known to 
have been introduced into cultivation, together with an ac- 
count of the interspecific hybrids raised during the past thirty 
years or so. The book, which is a small Royal Quarto (123 in. 
x 9$ in.) of about 230 pages, has.a coloured frontispiece by 
Stella Ross-Craig, 6 maps, 9¢ iine-drawings and a chart, 


Price £3. 10s. Postage and packing 3s. 


Index to Journal and List 
of Awards 1946-1955 


This volume, bound in blue buckram, is a consolidated Index 
for the ten years, and follows the same style as the two 
previous Indices to the Journal, 7 


Reduced Price 12s. 6d. Packing and postage 15. 9d. extra. 
U.S:A. $2 


Copies of the 1936-1945 Index to Journal and List of Awards 
are also still available at the same reduced price. 


Obtainable from: THE SECRETARY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE; LONDON, S.W.1 
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SIMPLER, EASIER WATERING 
WITH WATERMATIC SPRINKLERS 


These two popular-priced Watermatic Sprinklers—the 
Lawn Sprinkler and the Border Sprinkler—combine 
simplicity of design with maximum efficiency. 
They spray a large area evenly. And, being exceptionally 
fine, the spray does not ‘wash out’ fertilisers or dressing. 
There are no moving parts to wear or cause leaks. The 
non-ferrous castings and components cannot rust. 


THE WATERMATIC LAWN SPRINKLER 


sprays a fine drenching ‘rain’ 
covering 400 sq. ft. (subject to 
mains pressure). Lawn skids allow 
the sprinkler to be moved easily, 
quickly over the turf. Price 7/-. 


THE WATERMATIC BORDER SPRINKLER 
is specially designed to spray in one 
direction only. A control cock ad- 
justs the spray to cover oblong areas 
ranging from 40 ft. by 9 ft. to 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. Price 10/6, 


TOMATASS for Better Chrysanthemum Tablets 
Tomatoes 


indiehtnd plant feeding with Toma- Hereis another ‘specialist’ plant food. 
greatly improves the tomato crop. Chrysanthemum T abiets encourage all 
jointed st + +. tome into abundant velop stocky stems a bloon 
fruit much i i ich, jui rich in colour. _ ~ 
Price 1/- or 3/6, 


PLANTOIDS LIMITED, BROMLEY, KENT 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 
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